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“The greatest religious fact in the United States to- 
day is the Catholic School System, maintained with- 
out any aid, except from the people who love it.’’ 
To grasp the full meaning of these pregnant words of the 
great Archbishop Spalding it is necessary to state in the 
concrete just what this fact represents. 

According to the most recent statistics, the  tholie 
School System of the United States comprises 13 uni- 
versities, 926 colleges and academies and 4,835 Catholic 
schools, with a total attendance of 1,250,000 pupils. This 
vast system represents, furthermore, an investment of 
over $100,000,000.00 in property and buildings and an 
annual expenditure of $20,000,000.00 for its maintenance. 
(This last amount would have to be raised to at least 
$63,000,000.00 if figured on the basis of the public school 
expenditure and would then represent the annual saving 
in school taxes to our non-Catholic fellow citizens by 
reason of the existence of our Catholic schools.) 

The life-giving soul of this wonderful system is the 
noble band of 50,000 teachers, religious men and women, 
who in gladsome obedience to the Master’s call, have left 
the world, have renounced all earthly ambition, and have 
consecrated themselves to the great work of Christian 


education. 
This stupendous ‘‘religious fact,’’ so overwhelming in 
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its proportions, is based upon the fundamental principle 
ever proclaimed by the Catholic Church, that education, 
to fulfill its true purpose of fitting man for the success- 
ful attainment of the end of his existence, must neces- 
sarily be religious. ‘‘Our Holy Faith is the treasure 
precious above all others,’’ as Archbishop Ireland says, 
‘‘which we court for ourselves, and the legacy, precious 
above all others, with which we must dower our children. 
For this reason Catholic parents must bend all their en- 
ergies towards giving their children a thoroughly Cath- 
olic education. There can be no room for argument—ex- 
perience teaches too clearly the lesson—nothing but the 
daily drill in the teachings of the Faith, and the assidu- 
ous breathings of an atmosphere, permeated with the 
spirit of faith, will sk religion so deeply into the soul 
of the child, that it must remain there through life, un- 
altered and unwavering.’’ 

This fundamental principle of our Holy Faith has 
given birth to those numerous religious orders of men 
and women that have chosen the Christian education of 
youth as their life work. The wonderful progress of the 
Church in our country is due in no small measure to the 
holy lives and the untiring zeal of this great army of 
humble religious teachers. God has visibly blest them. 
They have increased tenfold and more. But the growth 
of the Church itself has been even greater and, as the im- 
perative need of good parochial schools is coming to be 
more and more realized, the cry goes up from all sides 
for more Sisters and Brothers. We are actually facing 
a crisis in our educational problem because of the insufii- 
cient namber of religious teachers. What are we going 
to do? God forbid that we should stand with folded arms 
in idle resignation, when love for our Holy Faith should 
spur us on to greater activity. We must be up and do- 
ing. We may not be content with the mere discovery of 
a wide-felt want, we must do all in our power to provide 
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the remedy. ‘‘Numaquid resina non est in Galaad?’”" ‘‘Is 
there no healing balm in Galaad?’’ I cannot believe that 
God has withdrawn His spirit from us, or that He no 
longer inspires earnest souls with the desire for His serv- 
ice. A church of 15,000,000 souls, so generous for every 
good work, cannot be afflicted with spiritual sterility. 
Catholics must be made to understand that God demands 
not merely a share of the temporal blessings with which 
He has endowed them. No, He demands the sacrifice of 
their flesh and blood. The vocations exist, of that I am 
convinced. What then can we do to foster them? 


MEANS OF A GENERAL NATURE 


1. In the first place this dearth of candidates for the 
religious teaching orders is a spiritual want. There- 
fore, we must have recourse to spiritual remedies. The 
first and the most efficacious of these, to my mind, is 
prayer. ‘‘The harvest indeed is great, but the laborers 
are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 


He send laborers into His harvest.’’* Let us bear in 
mind that it is the loving Saviour Himself who prescribes 
this remedy. There can then be no doubt as to its oppor- 
tuneness or its efficacy where there is question of apos- 
tolic laborers. The first Christians prayed and fasted 
when the apostles were about to set apart from the faith- 
ful those who were to be consecrated to the service of the 
Lord.? St. Hilary declares that ‘‘the vocation of worthy 
laborers is a gift of the Holy Ghost which God pours out 
upon the nations in answer to fervent prayers and sup- 
plications.’’* And the Church, which is ever the best in- 
terpreter of the Divine Will, has from time immemorial 
instituted the Quarter Tense as a time of penitential 


‘Jeremias, VIII, 22. 

*St. Luke, X, 2. 

"Acts, XIII, 2. 

‘Comment. in Matth. c. x. Opp. Wirceb, 1785, t. ili, p. 365. 
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prayer to Almighty God for the very purpose of obtain. 
ing and perfecting vocations. It is true, the Church in 
her prayers has in view primarily the vocation to the 
Holy Priesthood, but she certainly does not méan to ex- 
clude from her prayers any who share in the apostolic 
labors of saving souls, and such, par excellence, are the 
religious teachers. ‘The Father of Lights who gives the 
grace of vocation, can also preserve it even in the midst 
of a corrupt world, as he preserved Lot amid the wicked- 
ness of Sodom, Joseph in the house of Potiphar and 
Samuel by the side of the godless sons of Heli. But we 
must do our share, we must pray. Amberger, perhaps 
the greatest of all modern Pastoral Theologians, does not 
hesitate to say: ‘‘I believe it is the truth, that the united 
prayers of the faithful throughout the diocese, contribute 
perhaps as much toward the proper formation of worthy 
laborers in God’s vineyard, as all the care and the solici- 
tude of the men to whose hands their training is confided.’ 

2. A second means of fostering vocations for teaching 
orders consists in the exemplary lives of religious teach- 
ers. The world which hates Christ will ever provide for 
us the promised inheritance of calumny and persecution. 
But if our lives are blameless and holy, its poisoned 
shafts of calumny will not only be powerless to harm us, 
but will actually redound to the greater glory of the 
Church, when the truth becomes known, and will fire 
many a youthful heart with the noble ambition of conse- 
crating itself to God’s service. There is perhaps no or- 
der of men in the Catholic Church that has been so cal- 
umniated, reviled and persecuted as the Jesuits, and yet 
the Jesuits never seem to lack for aspirants, because 
their conduct is exemplary, and the constitutions of St. 
Ignatius are, as it were, incarnated in the very lives of 
his followers. Exempla trahunt. What a power there 


*Amberger, Past. Theol., Vol. I, p. 70. 
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In- 

in is in the saintly life of a true religious, and how many 
he there are who experienced the first attraction to the re- 
2X- ligious state through the influence of a saintly teacher. 
lie “The constant daily example of piety, cheerfulness, pa- 
he tience and devotion to duty,’’ writes an experienced re- 
he ligious, ‘‘which truly religious teachers will strive to 
ist place before their pupils, cannot fail to become a most 
d- efficacious means of fostering a desire to follow the Mas- 
nd ter’s low, sweet summons to the higher and more perfect 
ve life.’”® 

ps I ought, perhaps, say a word on the reverse of the 
ot above picture, and its disastrous influence in destroying 
ad incipient vocations, but I would rather leave the infer- 
te ence to my readers. 


SPECIFIC MEANS 


From the above considerations which are of a some- 
what general character, I will now pass on to indicate cer- 
tain specific means of fostering vocations, as they refer 
to the three great factors that co-operate in moulding the 
child into the future man or woman. 


1. The Christian Home 


The Christian Home is the great nursery of the future 
Christian men and women. To the home we must then 
look first of all when there is question of developing and 
fostering vocations to the religious state. While it is 
true that God’s flowers bloom in every soil, and that God 
at times makes manifest the power of His grace in a most 
extraordinary way, yet it remains that, ordinarily, the 
chosen souls of God are nurtured in the bosom of Chris- 
tian families. ‘‘Piis parentibus natus,’’ ‘‘born of virtu- 
ous parents,’’ is the opening sentence cf the life-story of 
most saints. Our first care then must be the fostering of © 


‘Report of Educ. Convention 1908, p. 264. 
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Christian piety and a spirit of generous sacrifice in our 
Catholic homes. How. much cannot a zealous pastor do 
in this field by proper instruction to young people when 
they are about to be married, and later on, through so- 
dality conferences to the married of both sexes. Young 
mothers should be instructed to consecrate their children 
to Almighty God, and to consider it a signal grace if one of 
them should manifest indubitable signs of a divine voca- 
tion. It is said that there is a golden heart suspended in 
the famous Basilica of Our Lady of Lourdes, as a votive 
offering of a grateful young couple, for the happy birth 
of their first child. The note enclosed in the ex-voto 
reads as follows: ‘‘We N. N., express our thanks to Our 
Lady of Lourdes for the happy birth of our N. We 
place him under her merciful protection and we pledge 
ourselves solemnly not to oppose the sacerdotal or re- 
ligious vocation of this child, if God should deign to 
honor us by calling him to His service.’’ A noble ex- 
ample indeed, for every Christian father and mother. 

Young parents should be taught that the most im- 
portant consideration in relation to their children is not 
how they may acquire wealth or honor or position, but 
how they may fulfill God’s designs in their regard and 
save their immortal souls. Cardinal Newman’s closing 
words of his sermon on Divine Calls might well be pon- 
dered by every Christian parent. ‘‘Oh, that we could 
take that simple view of things, as to feel that the one 
thing which lies before us is to please God! What gain 
is it to please the world, to please the great, nay, even to 
please those whom we love, compared with this? What 
gain is it to be applauded, admired, courted, followed, 
compared with this one aim, of not being disobedient te 
a heavenly vision?’’ 

Parents who oppose or destroy the vocation of one of 
their children make themselves guilty of an awful crime 
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in the sight of God and burden their souls with a terrible 
responsibility. 

Patriotism moves parents to applaud their sons as 
they go forth to battle for their country in time of need. 
Thousands of homes, both North and South, are proofs 
of such devotion. Let us teach young parents that the 
service of God is even more glorious than that of country, 
for as St. Jerome says, ‘‘Such a service establishes ties 
of relationship between the family and Jesus Christ Him- 
self.’’ 

Let us teach Christian parents that the children they 
give to God will be their best support in life, and their 
greatest consolation at the hour of death. How often are 
the lives of parents blighted and their hearts broken by 
the unhappy state of their married children in the world. 
Those who have consecrated themselves to God will never 
cause them worry nor grieve them. They are happy and 
will pray for them in life and after death. ‘‘Did Chris- 
tian parents realize the value of their children’s voca- 
tions and what graces flow therefrom, even upon them- 
selves, they would never oppose them. How many sad 
witnesses of their sons’ or daughters’ waywardness have 
bitterly repented the opposition which brought about the 
failure of the divine call. How many fathers have recog- 
nized upon their deathbed that the unhoped-for graces 
of conversion and growth in holiness had come to them 
through a child given to God. How many a mother, find- 
ing in her child a confidant and consoler in the days of 
trial, has regretted the tears shed at the hour of separa- 
tion.’”” 

The awful crime of race suicide and its proximate 
cause, the fear of the burden of large families, will never 
cast its dark shadows into homes where generous-hearted 
Christian parents dwell, whose holy ambition it is to give 
some of their children to the sanctuary or to the cloister. 


“Out of Many Hearts,” p. 37. 
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II. The Teacher 


Before I enter upon this point I wish to make a general 
remark which applies also to the other factor in foster- 
ing vocations—the priest. Vocations do not always pre- 
sent themselves spontaneously as it were, to our foster- 
ing care. At times they must be stirred by suggestions 
on our part. ‘‘It is plain,’’ writes a spiritual author, 
‘*that a vocation does not always come to a man, as it 
were, ready made. It is not like a parcel tied up and ad- 
dressed, and laid on our table. Rather, it is like a tender 
and delicate seedling which, if we tend it carefully, will 
grow to maturity, but if we neglect it, will wither away 
and die.’’® 

Our teachers should not be satisfied with the mere 
silent force of their example. They should strive in a 
prudent manner to foster the tender germ of a divine vo- 
cation when they discover it in the children committed to 
their care. ‘‘The office of teaching,’’ says Bishop Byrne 
of Nashville, ‘‘has an advantage in some respects over 
the priesthood. The teachers are constantly with their 
pupils, shaping their souls, coloring them, informing 
them, making them instinct with life and motives, and 
giving them high ideals and worthy aspirations. In all 
this their work is akin to that of the Confessor.’’ ‘‘Teach- 
ing is a grand vocation,’’ said Bishop Maes of Coving- 
ton, addressing the teachers at the Catholic Educational 
Convention, ‘‘and you religious teachers should do all in 

your power to cultivate vocations among your pupils. 
You have the young people under your care at the most 
impressionable period of their lives, when they~are near- 
est to God and are most susceptible to the inspirations 
of grace and to the call of a higher life. If any young 
‘ people under your charge show any signs of a religious 
vocation, you should do all in your power to cherish and. 


*Out of Many Hearts,” p. 7. 
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protect it. Foster these chosen souls aid surround them 
with special care. Get them to follow a little rule of life, 
to say certain prayers in the mvrning and evening, to 
make a spiritual reading every day; teach them to make 
mental prayer, and with all these he!ps—made very short 
and very attractive—along with the grace of God, the 
children will be sure to follow their vocation.”’ 

Nor should teachers confine their solicitude for their 
pupils to the class-room alone. Their watchful eye 
should follow the pupils into their recreation and beyond. 
In fact, it is then that the real character of the child can 
most readily be discerned. A kind word of advice or di- 
rection, given as a result of such observation, often exer- 
cises a decisive influence on the whole life. 

Let me not forget here to suggest to our good Sisters, 
in whose hands, for the greater part, lies the elementary 
and often the higher education of our boys as well as of 
our girls, that their solicitude and watchful care in fos- 
tering vocations should extend to the boys as well as to 
the girls. But too often, I fear, we lose sight of the fact 
that boys who do not feel any vocation to the Holy Priest- 
hood, might readily and gladly consecrate their lives to 
God in some teaching community of Brothers were their 
attention but called thereto. The various Brotherhoods 
are glad to offer exceptional facilities to good boys who 

give a fair promise of a genuine vocation, and they al- 
ways stand ready to furnish ample information about 
their institute to such as desire it. Literature of this kind 
might be used to good advantage as supplementary 


reading. 
III. The Priest 


The most important and influential factor, however, 
in the matter of fostering vocations, is, after all, the 
priest. It is far from my intention to enter into an ex- 
haustive examination of conscience with my confreres in 


al 
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the ministry regarding this important matter. Certain 
it is, that while some parishes are rich and fruitful above 
measure in vocations, others are absolutely barren. 
Where does the fault lie? ‘‘If vocations teem around 
you, thank heaven and rest assured on the score of the 
education you are giving; if the soil remains arid and 
unfruitful, take heed to yourself and examine in what 
your ministry is at fault.’”® 

A good and zealous priest finds a wealth of means at 
his ready command in this great work. To merely name 
them is enough. 

There is first of all the Catechetical Instruction. What 
opportunities does it not offer! At the time of the Ref- 
ormation Melanchton affirmed boldly in his apology of 
the Augsburg confession: ‘‘Apud adversarios, nulla 
prorsus est catechesis puerorum.’’ This assertion was 
no doubt a gross exaggeration, but if true, even in part, 
it goes far towards explaining the sad condition of the 
Church in those times. Does a like reproach perhaps ex- 
plain the barren religious soil of some parishes today? 

Then there is the Confessional. Judgment day alone 
will reveal the vocations that have come forth from the 
confessional. Let it be well understood I speak here not 
merely of the confessions of the young people themselves 
but of the confessions and the conscientious direction of 
parents as well. 

Then there is the Word of God, in the pulpit, in the so- 
dality hall, and in the intimacy of private conversation. 
‘‘ And as the rain and the snow come down from heaven, 
and return no more thither, but soak the earth, and water 
it, and make it to spring, and give seed to the sower, and 
bread to the eater; so shall my word be, which ‘shall go 
forth from my mouth: it shall not return to me void, but 
it shall do whatsoever I please, and shall prosper in the 


"Guibert, “La Culture des Vocations.” 
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things for which I sent it. For you shall go out with joy 
and be led forth with peace: the mountains and the hills 
shall sing praise before you, and all the trees of the 
country shall clap their hands. Instead of the shrub 
shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the nettle shall 
come up the myrtle tree: and the Lord shall be named 

for an everlasting sign, that shall not be taken away.’’!° 

Then there are the Retreats and the Missions. They 
are the ‘‘tempus stellae’’ the ‘‘momentum gratiae.’’ To 
them may be applied the words of St. Augustine: ‘‘ Time 
Jesum transeuntem, nec revertentem.’’ 

I might mention a few more means, such as a well 
stocked and selected parish library, vigils before the 
Blessed Sacrament, etc., etc., but “‘sapienti sat!’’ 

I will close, as I began, with a most striking passage 
from the writings of Archbishop Spalding, culled from a 
precious little booklet, entitled ‘‘Out of Many Hearts’’: 
‘Religious education is our most distinctive work. It 
gives us a place apart in the life of the country. It is in- 
dispensable to the welfare and progress of the Church in 
the United States and will be recognized in the end as the 
most vital contribution to American civilization. Fortu- 
nate are they, who by words or deeds confirm our Faith 
in the need of Catholic schools; and yet more fortunate 
are they who, while they inspire our teachers with new 
courage and zeal, awaken in the young, to whom God has 
given a heart and a mind, an efficacious desire to devote 
themselves to the little ones whom Christ loves. What 
better work, in the present time, can any of us do, than 
foster vocations to our Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods 
whose special mission is teaching ?’’™ 


Rr. Rev. Josep Scuremss, D. D., 
Ausiliary Bishop of Grand Rapids. 


“Isaiah LV, 10-13. 
™“Out of Many Hearts,” p. 26. 


JEAN GERSON: A MEDIEVAL CHURCHMAN AND 
EDUCATOR 


In the later Middle Ages the Chancellor of the Church 
and University of Notre Dame, Paris, exercised the fune- 
tions of a veritable minister of education. The Holy See 
held him responsible for all scholastic institutions of the 
great city from the university down to the elementary 
parish and private schools. His sphere consequently em- 
braced not only the schools as educational agencies but 
the church and the home. 

Historians of education often advert to the pre- 
eminence of the Chancellor as an administrative officer 
of the university, but they seldom mention his preroga- 
tive in this wider field of supervision. The Chancellors 
themselves, however, not only claimed it as their right, 
‘‘tum jure oflicii, tum de mandato apostolico,’’ but actu- 
ally exercised it, and one of them at least has left us in 
his life and writings unmistakable evidence of it. 

Jean Gerson (1363-1429) was raised to the chancellor- 
ship to succeed the learned Pierre D’Ailly, afterward 
Cardinal of Cambria. Although only thirty-two years of 
age at the time of his appointment, he was eminently well 
fitted for the leadership his office conferred. How well 
he used it for the extirpation of heresy, and the promo- 
tion of peace and union in a disrupted church, the history 
of the great Western Schism amply sets forth. He was 
in those regretful days the intrepid and resolute repre- 
sentative of the university and the clergy in councils and 
on great public occasions. At the Council of Constance, 
as the ambassador of Charles VI, he was one of the most 
frequent pleaders in the cause of truth and justice, ac- 
complishing the condemnation of many current errors 
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and abuses. Cardinal Zarabella regarded him as the 
most energetic and illustrious member of that celebrated 
assembly, and one of the first savants of the century. 

It is well to note that Gerson in his estimate of the 
council and the Pope was not free from error, and that 
many of his views have since been condemned; his mo- 
tives, however, have never been doubted, nor his sanctity 
disputed. Throughout three centuries he was, with Bel- 
larmin, the ‘‘Vir doctus et pius;’’ with Bossuet, ‘‘Un 
homme d’une vertu, et d’une piété consommées ;’’ and with 
ecclesiastical writers generally, ‘‘Doctor Christiantissi- 
mus Ecclesiae.’’ 

His leadership as an educator occupying the highest 
scholastic dignity in France, and perhaps in Europe, was 
not less distinguished and notable. As in the role of 
churchman so here as the educator nature and training 
had equipped him with exceptional qualifications to cham- 
pion the immense and varied interests represented by the 
university, and to fulfil the peculiar duty of his office of 
maintaining a high standard of moral and religious train- 
ing throughout his jurisdiction. He was at once the suc- 
cessful administrator of a student body numbering in his 
time between sixteen and twenty thousand,? and a writer 
of educational treatises of value for his own and subse- 
quent centuries. 

Being of the later Middle Ages Gerson must have an 
additional attraction for those who have been led to ex- 
pect little of pedagogical merit or achievement from the 
educators previous to the Reformation. Since it can be 
shown that he is, in reality, typical of a class, the study of 
his work is but introductory to a period abounding in 
great educational theorists and practical schoolmen who 
in their day did honor to the university towns of Italy, 
France, and Spain. The modern world has been taught a 


*L’Ecuy: Essai sur la vie de Jean Gerson, vol. ii, 323. 
*Vallet de Viriville: Histoire de l’instruction publique en Europe, 118. 
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traditional view of the state of education as well as of the 
state of civilization during that time. Of the evils and 
abuses everywhere present, of the lethargy and indiffer- 
ence of the leaders in Church and State, much has been 
written; of the ideals on the other hand and of the re- 
forms attempted very little has been said. A misleading 
conception of an important epoch in the history of educa- 
tion has resulted which will not be quickly changed. 
Cardinal Dominici, for instance, one of Gerson’s con- 
temporaries who attacked the Humanists for their in- 
judicious use of the classics, has since been rated an ultra- 
conservative and unprogressive by the historians of ped- 
agogy who have deigned to notice him at all, while the 
fact is that he pointed out one of the real dangers of a 
new movement from the educational and the moral view- 
point, and rendered a service to learning which for the 
Christian can hardly be exaggerated. His ideas were re- 
spected by the best educators of the Renaissance who saw 
in them only the earnest solicitude of the churchman for 
the faith and morals of children.* Pier Paolo Vergerio, 
Professor in the University of Padua, another contem- 
porary, and author of ‘‘De Ingenuis Moribus,’’ when he 
has not been overlooked altogether has too often suffered 
by misrepresentation and unfavorable comment. His ex- 
position of a liberal education which was the ideal for the 
next three centuries, and which saw a practical adapta- 
tion in his own time at the famous school of Vittorino Da 
Feltre at Mantua, is forgotten in an epoch which could 
not have high ideals and standards. 
Leonardo Bruni D’Arezzo, the celebrated Chancellor 
of Florence, a type of the educational theorist, unmerci- 
fully assailed the untoward conditions of the time, the in- 
difference to learning, and the tardy methods of the 
schools, in his ‘‘De Studiis et Litteris’’. But has he not 


"Dominici, Beato Giovanni: Regola del Governo di Cura Familiare, 
c. 4, 
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given us an attractive plan of study for a Christian lady, 
and has he not shown by inference and implication that 
the one addressed had attained to no small distinction in 
the field of letters? An allusion to these writers on edu- 
cation, and there are many others like them, is enough to 
suggest the great body of pedagogical literature of the 
period, the excellence of the ideals, the deep concern of 
the Church and the State for the welfare of learning and 
the schools. Educational problems were everywhere and 
always appearing, and the men were not wanting who 
would undertake reorganization and reform whenever 
necessary to find solutions of them. 

The problem which most interested Gerson was that of 
religious training, and it was his effort to combine the 
intellectual and the moral elements of education, while 
maintaining a high standard of both, that caused him to 
exercise his powers of supervision and inspired those of 
his educational writings which are today of pedagogical 
significance. As this phase of his educational activity is 
little known to English readers, it may be interesting, and 
in some degree enlightening, to present a few illustra- 
tions of it afforded by his writings. 

Gerson was a prolific writer. In modern times he would 
rank as a publicist for the number and timeliness of his 
productions. He wrote extensively on doctrinal, moral, 
and ascetical subjects, and as these were meant for the 
clergy and laity they assumed a didactic character. Some 
of his moral treatises are essentially instructive in form 
and substance. He wielded consequently an extensive 
influence, and according to Ellies Dupin, the scholarly 
editor of his works, he gained a wider reputation in his 
own and succeeding generations than any other ecclesi- 
astical writer since St. Bernard.‘ 

He suited his style to the character of his audience. 
Elegant and polished as the orator on great public oc- 

‘Joannis Gersonii Opera Omnia; Antwerpiae, 1706. 
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casions, erudite and profound as the theologian and 
mystic, he could be persuasive and instructive in his sim- 
ple exhortations to the faithful. His educational tracts 
show this remarkable versatility of style and treatment. 
They were called forth by the circumstances of the time, 
and were not academic discourses prepared for the stu- 
dents of the university, but vigorous protests and expos- 
tulations addressed to those who were responsible for the 
conditions he deplored. The bitter criticism which they 
almost invaribly provoked obliged Gerson to defend his 
position, and establish the justice of his attacks. He 
could do this with a logic that compelled conviction and 
forever silenced his adversaries. 

No better illustration can perhaps be found than that 
afforded by his protestation to the municipal and re- 
ligious authorities against the lascivious pictures and im- 
ages which were exhibited in the public places of the 
Metropolis.’ They were a source of temptation to the 
young, and Gerson sought their removal. He warned the 
leaders of society, the teachers, parents, guardians, all 
those having the care of souls, of their sacred duty to 
remove these and all such occasions of scandal lest the 
thoughts of the young be early deflected to evil. 

‘“Woe to those scandalizing the little children,’’ he 
says, but ‘‘Vae, et vae millesies’’ to the parents and su- 
periors who lend their authority to the agents of sin, and 
by their laxity permit this open teaching of immorality. 
They are blameworthy before God for the destruction of 
Him ‘‘qui mollis et tener est, ac cereus in vitium flecti,”’ 
who once addicted to sinful habits cannot later in life suc- 
cessfully overcome them. He recalls the fate of Alex- 
ander, ‘‘Domitor orbis, qui carere non potuit vitiis Leon- 
idis Paedogogi sui, quibus adhuc puerulus fuerat in- 
fectus.’’ 


*Expostulatio ad Potestates Publicas adversus corruptionem juven- 
tutis per Lascivas Imagines et alia hujusmodi; Opera, t. 3, c. 291. 
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The protest was openly and fiercely assailed. Gerson 
replied with the treatise, ‘‘De Innocentia Puerili.’’* 
While much of it is devoted to the charges of his critics, 
which are found to be unstable in doctrine and argument, 
the reasons for the protest are reiterated, and defended 
by quotations from Scripture, the Fathers, and the an- 
cient classics. Not a little knowledge of psychology and 
child nature is displayed incidentally. 

The author takes this occasion to refer to the careless- 
ness of parents who allow immoral books in the hands of 
children. He mentions those of the classics which he con- 
sidered unfit for the young, as e. g. parts of Ovid and 
Juvenal, and recommends that better reading be selected 
not only for them but also for their elders, and especially 
for those who considered his protest unwarranted. The 
“Doctrina Christiana’’ of St. Augustine, he suggests as a 
needful and profitable study for all. 

The question of reading is frequently treated by him. 
It is interesting to note the selections he proposed for 
the library of the young prince, Charles VII, in a tract 
addressed to his instructor and confessor. He gives a 
chapter on reading, its excellence and usefulness, and 
another on the formation of a handy or portable library. 
The Bible is the first of books, from both the historical 
and the moral viewpoint, and although spiritual works 
predominate in the list, one finds Aristotle recommended 
for the study of ethics, Valerius Maximus for history, 
Boethius, Seneca, Suetonius and Livy, as suitable au- 
thors to be studied by the future king. This same docu- 
ment, it may be observed, is an important contribution 
to the literature on the training of princes so abundant 
throughout the Middle Ages.’ 

The famous Romance of the Rose, already regarded in 


*Responsio ad scripta cujusdam errantis de Innocentia Puerili; Opera, 
t. 3, c. 293. 
"De Considerationibus quas debet habere Princeps, Opera, t. 3, ¢. 225. 
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Gerson’s day as a masterpiece of French literature, and 
even then exercising the great influence which for three 
centuries must be attributed to it, did not escape the 
censor’s condemnation. He had discovered the ‘‘Ve- 
nenum in melle absconditum,’’ and like Cardinal Domi- 
nici in Italy who opposed the reading of the Ars Ama- 
toria by the children, the Chancellor combatted this 
popular production of Ovid’s fervid disciple, the Fatuus 
Amator.® 

In allegorical form he arraigns the author in the Curia 
Christianitatis before the Judex, Justitia, and allows the 
Causarum Promotor, Conscientia, to present the com- 
plaint of the pure and lovely virtue, Castitas. In the 
novel process thus instituted the grievances of the de- 
famed Chastity are heard in eight articles; the defence 
of the accused author and his book is supplied by the tes- 
timony of a great multitude of admirers of both sexes and 
of all ages; and the prosecution is conducted by Eloquen- 
tia Theologica. 

The form proves a most happy method of presenting a 
full discussion of the book from the Christian standpoint. 
It offers opportunity of mentioning all that is good in the 
Romance and of attacking all that is pernicious to faith 
and morals. Eloquentia Theologica urges its condemna- 
tion because of its obscenities and impurities, its satirical 
attack on Christian marriage and celibacy, and on all the 
virtues, especially chastity. Arguments are found in 
Scripture, in the Fathers, and even in pagan philosophers 
against the dissemination of such literature among the 
young. A round indictment is rendered against the 
Christians of the time who praised and deferrded a work 
more polluted than its pagan sources. Ovid had been 
condemned and banished by a pagan emperor for his too 
popular teaching of the ars amandi; yet the pagan poet 


‘Contra Romantium de Rosa, Opera, t. 3, c. 297. 
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had more regard for the ties of matrimony than his 
modern successor in the Romance of the Rose. 

There ought to be no doubt of the reasons for the con- 
demnation. Gerson could discern literary value, and 
there is every evidence that he fully appreciated the 
beauty of the Romance. He was a devoted student of 
Latin poetry and had himself produced some creditable 
verses. He disapproved the study of Ovid, Juvenal, 
Catullus, and others of the same class, by Christian chil- 
dren when so many approved authors were available, and 
on the same grounds he passed judgment on this poetico- 
satirical allegory. Most assuredly there was need of 
checking the general enthusiasm for it when it became 
evident that even the clergy had been seriously affected. 

The Chancellor went much farther in the exercise of 
his censorship than the condemning of immoral pictures 
and literature. He also condemned an essential feature 
of the celebration of the Festum Stultorum, which was 
the production of comedies and farces in the churches, 
monasteries, and convents.® Previous efforts to stop the 
abuse had failed; admonitions were not heeded when di- 
rected against a practice sanctioned by long usage. 

These spectacles were perhaps an outgrowth of the 
miracle plays, and in their origin were innocent enough, 
but at this time they had become for irreverence and in- 
decency an abomination in the holy place, in the presence 
of the Sacrament of the Altar. Gerson calls upon the 
ordinaries and superiors to have them discontinued. He 
also appeals to the civil authorities as the protectors of 
the Church to assist in preserving the honor of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the glory of the House of God. The 
whole people attended these performances, and those 
most seriously affected were his special wards, the youth 
and children. 

The educational treatise most familiarly associated 


*Quinque Conclusiones super Ludo Stultorum, Opera, t. 3, c. 309. 
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with his name deals with the religious training of chil- 
dren and is entitled ‘‘Leading the Little Ones to 
Christ.’° It was written most probably at Lyons where 
Gerson spent the last ten years of his life in exile. After 
the Council of Constance he could not return to Paris. 
His life had already been threatened by the followers of 
his sworn enemy, the Duke of Burgundy. In Lyons he 
received a warm welcome from his brother, then prior of 
the Celestines, and from the Archbishop, an intimate 
friend. There, at the collegiate church of St. Paul, he 
was accustomed to gather the children of the poor about 
him, and instruct them in the rudiments of learning, and 
chiefly Christian Doctrine. 

‘‘Verba movent, exempla trahunt.’’ What he had long 
counseled and recommended in regard to the religious 
formation of the young he now undertook as a personal 
occupation. His course was again ridiculed by his 
enemies, and unfavorably criticized by his friends. The 
principles that supported him, however, were beyond 
refutation. They are beautifully set forth, with the 
fruits of his successful experience, in this short treatise 
which, for its antiquity and excellence, must rank as one 
of the most precious documents on religious training in 
Christian literature. 

Its text and dominant thought is: ‘‘Suffer the little 
children to come to me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of God.’’ The Great and Perfect Teacher 
desired the children to come to Him, and was much dis- 
pleased with the disciples who forbade them. Gerson 
sees reason to rebuke those of his contemperaries who 
neglect to bring the children to Christ, but he puts aside 
all bitter reprehension, saying: ‘‘Imitemur parvulorum 
simplicitatem de parvulis locuturi.’’ He contends that 
the regeneration of the Church must be accomplished 

“De Parvulis Trahendis ad Christum, Opera, t. 3, ¢. 277. 
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through the children, by their systematic training and 
instruction. 

The work contains four chapters: the first treats of the 
children, how necessary for them and for the Church that 
they come to Christ; the second, of those who scandalize 
them and thwart their coming to Christ; the third, of the 
praiseworthy zeal of those who guide them on the way 
which leads to Christ; and the last gives a justification 
of his views and defence of his method. It concludes 
with a touching appeal to the children to accept his in- 
vitation and be led to Christ by him. ‘‘Communicabimus 
mutuo bona spiritualia. * * * Ego vobis doctrinam, 
vos mihi orationem impendetis, immo orabimus pro in- 
vicem ut salvemur.’’ 

This plea for the betterment of religious instruction 
and training of children was directed especially to Paris. 
Of the rectors, professors, teachers, and parents of so 
many thousands of little ones, he asked if he could do 
anything more in conformity with his duties as Chan- 
cellor than promote the spiritual interests of the lambs 
of Christ’s flock. The seemingly larger affairs of his of- 
fice meant less to him than the special mission it entailed 
of guaranteeing a sound moral education to all who came 
within his jurisdiction. His solicitude consequently went 
beyond the university and college student and reached 
down to the youngest child. His supervision and active 
censorship affected every educational force and agency 
in the great scholastic center of Christendom. When his 
influence is more fully appreciated and his service to the 
eause of Christian education better known, Gerson will 
undoubtedly receive a unique and exceptionally honor- 
able place among the famous Schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages. 


Patrick J. McCormick. 


A NEW PROBLEM IN CATECHETICS 


The Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments interpreting the old laws of the Church as to the 
age at which children are bound to receive Holy Com- 
munion will necessitate a remodeling of the method of 
catechising our youngest children. This new measure of 
the supreme ecclesiastical authority bears on its front the 
unmistakable sign of Divine Providence. It comes at an 
opportune time, when many minds are prepared to con- 
sider the educational methods most suitable to the small- 
est children and when at least some Catholic priests and 
teachers have come to the conclusion that, generally 
speaking, in cathechising the little ones of Christ’s flock 
we do not supply them with the sweet and nourishing 
milk of Divine revelation, but try to feed them on bread, 
dried up by the surrounding atmosphere of formalism 
and rationalism. From time to time for the last hundred 
years a voice has been heard, pointing out the evils and 
advocating improvements, but as a rule it was the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness. The reason, no doubt, 
was that our hard worked priests saved their energies 
for the preparation of the elder children for the holy 
Sacraments, justly arguing that this was their most im- 
portant task. The infant teachers, to whom the little 
ones were entirely trusted, had to do the best they could, 
as they had practically no advice nor literature on the 
subject. All the same it was much to be régretted that 
the time of early childhood was not better utilized and 
that a great deal of time was wasted in cramming the 
poor little children with highly technical but perfectly 
useless formulas, which had even a bad effect on them by 
giving them an impression that Catechism is not meant to 
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be anything that can be understood, or even by disgust- 
ing them with religion altogether. In fifty years time 
when the Decree will have its full effect, people will be 
astonished at the state of things that up till now has ob- 
tained in so many places. 


WHAT IS THE NEW PROBLEM? 


At the Easter following the moment when the child 
comes to the use of reason the duty of Holy Communion 
urges as in the case of an adult. As, however, the child 
does not understand his duty and is unable to carry it 
out, the obligation rests on its parents, teachers and 
priests. The father and the confessor must find out when 
the use of reason commences. In this task they may be 
helped by the mother and the catechist. The parish priest 
must see that there are opportunities offered for children 
to be sufficiently instructed and prepared, also that the 
children should come several times during the year to a 
General Communion, before which there should be an 
opportunity for them to learn more about the great Mys- 
tery of faith and to be more adequately prepared for the 
food of angels. 

This last measure will prove an immense benefit to our 
children between the ages of seven and twelve. Hereto- 
fore the preparation for the first Holy Communion was 
as thoroughgoing as possible. For months the candidates 
were trained, and practically all that could be said on the 
subject was put before them. But as a rule they heard 
of the subject only once, and the repetitions were more 
formal than devotional. The length of time spent over 
the first preparation had also the disadvantage that the 
children became tired of the subject and had not much 
enthusiasm left when the great day came near. Now the 
essential feature of preparation is that it should be short, 
but frequently repeated, so that the children should be 
able to approach the Holy Table each time with greater 
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therefore be safer for us not to suppose the use of rea- 
son in our religious training but arrange our method in 
such a way that those who have reached that stage of 
development may profit by our catechising yet that it may 
leave still a good deal for those who are not developed 
so far. 

Even when the use of reason is there we must not ex- 
pect too much. A normal child of seven may be able to 
follow a very short argument and to draw a simple con- 
clusion, but it is not able to follow a long chain of rea- 
soning, nor to compare complex ideas, nor to learn any- 
thing from a definition couched in technical terms, even 
if each of them has been to some extent explained. Our 
method must be as direct as possible. We have a message 
from God to the child and we have no right to mix it up 
with whims and fancies and ideas of our own. We must, 
of course, use human words and ideas and other educa- 
tional means, but in choosing them we must not consider 
so much ourselves as the children. This is the point 
where so many ‘‘born teachers’’ suffer shipwreck. By a 
sort of instinct they discover one or two good ideas 


knowledge and greater desire, not to mention the higher wh 
degree of sanctifying grace to which they were elevated kn 
by their last Holy Communion. From this point of view ant 
the proximate preparation for the first Holy Communion all 
becomes less tiresome and more pleasant both to child 

and catechist; but the remote preparation becomes a 

more difficult problem for the latter. The new problem 

is how to train the child before it comes to the full use of C 
reason and during the short period that elapses between m 
that time and its first Holy Communion. The problem f 
entails more than one difficulty. We have as a rule to P 
deal with a number of children. Their homes, their s 
physical and mental development are widely different t 
and we can never make sure at what moment in each I 
case reason comes into play more or less fully. It will 
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which they go on worshipping; and instead of getting to 
know the mind of the children by reading, observation 
and reflection, they remain superficial and inefficient 


amateurs. 
WHAT ARE WE TO TEACH THE INFANT? 


The knowledge required for receiving the first Holy 
Communion is briefly stated in the Decree, viz., the truths 
necessary for salvation and those other matters required 
for a devout preparation for the Holy Sacraments of 
Penance and of the Holy Eucharist. It is a great con- 
solation to remember that our infants possess already 
the three theological virtues. We need not trouble about 
proving to them the existence of God, His revelation, or 
the authority of the Catholic Church, nor is there any need 
for a definition of faith, hope and charity. Our task 
consists in feeding their supernatural hunger and thirst 
and developing these great Divine gifts by constant and 
suitable exercise. They have no difficulty in making acts 
of faith when we tell them the story of the Creation, the 
fall of our first parents, the promise of the Messiah, the 
life of our Blessed Lord; even the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity causes them less difficulty than us if we tell them 
about the baptism of Our Saviour. Hope and prayer 
again will be congenial exercises if we give them in simple 
language some idea, however imperfect, of God’s infinite 
goodness, His compassion with our misery, His promises 
and His desire for our eternal happiness. The love 
of God will be increased in the soul of the child by our 
description of God’s goodness towards us more than by 
a comparison with any natural affection. In fact, we 
should do an injustice to God and to the child unless we 
brought it home to its mind, that even if a mother could 
forget her child, God could and would not forget us. 
This point is of extreme importance where the family 
life in a poor child’s home is anything but ideal and 
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where, consequently, we should give to the child an en. 
tirely false idea of God’s loving kindness. There is a 
danger in treating of the first commandment that a sim- 
ilarly erroneous idea may be impressed on the child’s 
mind. We must avoid, with the greatest care, the im- 
pression that the commandments are a wearisome burden 
imposed by a strict Master. They are a light, a guide 
and a safeguard on our way to Heaven and they offer to 
us constant opportunities of showing in a very small 
way our gratitude and love to our heavenly Father, and 
in addition of increasing our eternal reward and glory. 
Again, true charity towards our neighbor is not the 
result and fruit of natural sentiments (however useful 
and helpful these may be in their natural character), 
but an overflow of our supernatural love of God. We 
are children of God and we are to show our love for 
Him in our conduct towards our brethren. No natural 
reason or sentiment could ever supply us with a sufficient 
motive for the unselfish and hearty love of our enemies, 
yet this is to be the proof and test of our true love of 
God, and the unforgiving servant as well as the hard- 
hearted Dives is liable to the severest penalty. In deal- 
ing with the latter commandments, concerning our neigh- 
bor, we cannot too often insist on the fact that we must 
love our neighbor as ourselves, and, therefore, ought 
never to do to him what we should not like to be done to us. 
When we have dealt with the truths contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed, when the children understand, to some 
extent, their daily prayers and the commandments, we 
have practically prepared them for Confession, and when 
there are signs of a sufficient use of reason, a few les- 
sons on the Sacrament of Penance will be all that is 
required. With regard to Holy Communion, a similar 
division of remote and proximate preparation might be 
achieved. Many of our catechisms put the doctrine of 
the Mass after that of Holy Communion. They are, 
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as a rule, justified in doing so on the ground that their 
phraseology about the Mass is so highly technical that 
it is far beyond the reach of many children who find no 
dificulty in understanding something about Holy Com- 
munion. But, apart from this consideration, any un- 
prejudiced person will agree that it is a preposterous 
order. We encourage our children to go to Holy Mass, 
but we hide it from them, either by never mentioning 
the subject, or shrouding it by a thick veil of verbiage, 
just as if the ‘‘Disciplina arcani’’ still existed and ap- 
plied particularly to our little Catholics. Such a nega- 
tive process will not benefit them; if their interest is not 
aroused they cannot help playing during the Holy Sac- 
rifice, or get accustomed to fall into a kind of listless 
stupor as soon as the sublime act of worship commences. 
There is no reason why we should not give them a few 
simple talks on Holy Mass when we explain the third 
commandment.'! In this way we help the children to 
hear Holy Mass with greater interest and devotion, and 
we have an excellent means of testing which of the chil- 
dren are sufficiently ripe for the Holy Sacrament. Their 
confessor is then better able to decide whether he can 
admit them to Holy Communion. If so, a few lessons 
rill be sufficient to rehearse the doctrine of Holy Mass 
and the Real Presence and to give the necessary aids for 
a devout Holy Communion shortly after. 


“In a little booklet, “Elementary Lessons on Holy Mass and Holy 
Communion,” Catholic Truth Society, London, an attempt is made to 
utilize the children’s knowledge of our Blessed Lord’s person and life 
to help them to realize that Holy Mass is the work of Our Blessed Lord. 
It is supposed that the children know that He is true God and true 
man; the vestment reminds us of the Cross and Passion of Our Blessed 
Lord; the movements of the priest up to the Gospel remind us of His 
journeys, the Epistle of His visit to the temple. The Offertory recalls 
the multiplication of the loaves and the change of water into wine. 
The Canon brings home the Last Supper and the Communion of the 
priest reminds us of the Communion of the Apostles. 
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WHAT MEANS ARE WE TO USE? 


The condition of children of seven years or under lim- 
its our choice of means for instruction and training. 
There is not much use in reasoning with them, as has 
been said already. Their wills must be reached more by 
way of the imagination and sentiments and by nourish- 
ing their faith, hope and charity with the facts of revela- 
tion. The training of the little children is to be a prepa- 
ration for the moment when they come to the use of rea- 
son. The truths and duties taught to them before that 
time ought to be impressed on their memory and imagin- 
ation in such a form that with very little effort of their 
scarcely developed reason they are able to understand 
something about it or to have some idea of the mysteries 
stored in the form of simple words in their memory. If 
greater efforts were needed there would not be sufficient 
time at our disposal. From this it will appear that diffi- 
cult catechism questions are not suitable at this stage. 
Yet, as there is still a great deal of superstition as to 
their magical efficacy, a few words of justification of the 
statement just made may not be out of place. Some 
priests have argued: Many of the expressions dawned on 
me in later life, and so it will be with our children. To 
this argument we may answer that a single fact does not 
prove a general rule. When people are better educated 
and trained to think such lights may come, but they are 
rather the exception. Again, whilst agreed that children 
of twelve and over must be prepared for life, and thus 
must be made acquainted with expressions, the full bear- 
ing of which can only come home to them in later life, 
there seems to be no reason why we should waste the 
time and effort of little children with useless forms. If 
we teach them the things that are necessary for them 
then and there and for their lives during the next few 
years, we have done all that can reasonably be expected 
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and it will take us all our time to do it well. As to the 
means which are suitable, we must necessarily limit our 
remarks. For a fuller explanation and illustration of 
them we must refer our readers to two manuals on the 
subject.” 

1. Simple Catechism questions specially selected, and 
other short and simple statements are suitable means of 
conveying the revealed truths to little children. With 
them it is of great importance to use the same expres- 
sion for the same thing, until they become familiar with 
them. A number of short sentences forming a summary 
of the lesson might with advantage be composed by the 
catechist, or a manual containing such might be used. 
Full lessons composed by others are less helpful; they 
hamper the catechist and demand too much preparation. 

The excellent Katechesen of Mey in German suffer 
from this drawback; they are so typically individual that 
no one else could give them as they stand. Other man- 
uals suffer from a worse evil; they are written behind the 
green table for ideal children and when tried on ordinary 
mortals lead to the disappointment of the catechist and 
the catechumen. 

2. Rhymes, rhymed prayers and hymns. Nursery 
rhymes are suitable exercises for little children to de- 
velop their ears and their faculty of speech. They also 
give the children an opportunity of pleasing their rela- 
tives and make the latter appreciate the wonderful tal- 
ents of youthful kinsmen. For religious training they 
are not all of eminent value. Rhymed statements are 
necessarily stilted in their language and although they 
are more easily learned and retained than statements in 
prose they are not always easy to understand. If they 
are likely to be of value in later life they may be worth 


“The Catechism in the Infant School and in the Nursery, Herder, 
1905; and Simple Catechism Lessons, Catholic Truth Society, London, 


and Herder, 1910. 
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learning later on. As soon as rhymed prayers are con- 
sidered childish by children they will be dropped, and 
therefore many of them are not worth while learning. If 
rhymes are to some extent understood by the children 
they are useful even if their full meaning will be under- 
stood only later on. In the meantime they will enable the 
children to take part in children’s exercises. 

3. Bible stories are eminently suitable for little chil- 
dren. They ought to be told by way of paraphrase so 
that the explanation is given as part of the narrative. 
By them we can appeal to all the faculties of the children. 
The imagination is occupied, reason will be called into 
action, the sentiments can be cultivated, the will can be 
trained, and the story when learned afterwards by the 
child in simple language, becomes a treasure, from which 
the catechist and the child in later years can draw with- 
out exhausting it. A glance at Knecht’s invaluable Com- 
mentary on Holy Scripture or rather on Mey’s Bible His- 
tory, will show how one single story may be used for the 
illustration of a number of catechism topics. It is there- 
fore not the quantity of stories read that is of use, but a 
select number of stories well remembered. When a story 
is well remembered and the child comes to the use of rea- 
son it is very easy to draw a lesson from it, for the 
language and idea of it appeals to and suits the mind of 
the child.'* Learning stories by heart is not such a hard- 
ship for children as learning catechism answers. If the 
story is well told they will understand it, and as they have 
no words of their own to tell the story, they remember it 


“During the last few days I have been engaged in preparing little 
children for their first Holy Communion. After explaining the neces 
sary dogmatic facts I used the stories of the Paschal Lamb and the 
Manna for illustrating the goodness of Our Blessed Lord in the Holy 
Eucharist. The children knew the stories and it cost very little effort 
to make them see the relation and to help them better to appreciate 


their great privilege. 
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better by learning it verbatim. If they do not remember 
it in a certain form, they will soon forget it altogether. 
We may say the same of other tales, and if the tale is for- 
gotten, the lesson illustrated by it will be lost at the same 
time. It would therefore be well to spend a good part of 
our time in the infant class in teaching them a select num- 
ber of Bible stories which later on will be useful and in 
making them remember them in simple language. Many 
years ago I found that children of six and seven years of 
age could tell fluently and accurately the little stories 
from Knecht’s small Bible History which they had 
learned the year before. 

4, Biblical pictures are invaluable helps for catechists 
of infants. If Holy Church has found them at all times 
useful for adults, how much more are they so with chil- 
dren. They deepen the impression made by the narra- 
tive and help the imagination and memory to receive and 
retain the sense more correctly; they sustain the interest 
of the story and thus give the catechist time to draw les. 
sons from the event before the children get tired of it. 
For all these reasons the picture ought to come last; it 
may be promised as a reward. After it has been fully 
treated it may remain for a time before the eyes of the 
children. Afterwards, when another picture takes its 
place, the former may disappear and it will after some 
months have again all the interesting characteristics of 
novelty. 

5. Drawing as suggested by the Catholic Educational 
Series is interesting for children. It may be used for 
home work or spare moments, also when the class is tired. 
It will be most useful in schools where one catechist is in 
charge of several classes, for it will occupy the juniors 
whilst the seniors receive their instruction. As it is only 
of secondary importance for our purpose, it ought not to 
take up time that might be utilized for other purposes. 
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The whole burden of this article is: Tempus breve est. 
We have so much to do and we have but little time. The 
most necessary and directly supernatural work claims 
our whole time and energy; we must select the best meth- 
ods and ways, most suitable for the children, and our 
own pleasure and interest must be put aside. We have 
reason to rejoice that the Divine Friend of children has 
through His Vicar proclaimed again: Suffer little chil- 
dren to come to me. We are called upon to turn our en- 
ergy to a work which was so dear to His heart; we are 
exhorted to pay more attention to that part of Our Lord’s 
vineyard which has been least cultivated, yet which con- 
tains the most fertile soil and produces fruits which are 
prized by the Master above all others; we are sent to 
teach the sublimest mysteries to the smallest minds and 
are promised the richest rewards. Let us, however, not 
forget another reason why we should go to the children. 
It is not merely to teach them but also to learn from them 
a lesson most necessary for our salvation: ‘‘Unless you 
be converted and become as little children you shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven.’’ Matt. xvm, 3. 

Lambert No O. S. B. 


Erdington Abbey, 
Birmingham, England. 


THE SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE IN INDIANA 


The development of Catholic education in what is now 
known as the State of Indiana, is closely identified with 
the growth of the Church itself. Devoted missionaries 
opened the way, and no less earnest teachers soon fol- 
lowed. As early as 1705 a settlement of Catholics, main- 
ly French, with a few Indians, at Post Vincennes, re- 
ceived ministrations from the Jesuits who were evangel- 
izing the tribes of the Mississippi Valley. But more than 
a century passed before anything like religious organi- 
zation and systematic teaching was established, although 
we read in ‘‘The Catholic School System of the United 
States,’’ by Rev. J. A. Burns, C. 8. C., that ‘‘when Bene- 
dict Joseph Flaget, an exiled French Sulpician, after- 
ward first bishop of Bardstown, arrived at Vincennes on 
December 21, 1792, one of his first acts was to reopen the 
school, the parish having been, since the departure of 
Father Gibault, three years before, without a priest, and 
probably also during much of this time, without a school. 
Father Flaget taught the school himself, and his idea was 
that the pupils while learning the common branches 
should be trained to agriculture and the various trades. 
Both as pastor and schoolmaster, Father Flaget was 
eminently successful and his recall to Baltimore, in 1795, 
was a sad blow to the inhabitants of Vincennes. The 
following year, Bishop Carroll sent the Rev. John Fran- 
cis Rivet to Vincennes, where he labored until his death 
during the winter of 1803-4. Father Rivet had been, like 
his predecessor, a professor in France, and, like him also, 
he devoted much of his time to the instruction of the chil- 
dren in the school.’’ 

Little can be said of the school from the period of 
Father Rivet’s death to the year 1824, at which time 
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the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Kentucky, opened an 
establishment at Vincennes. The few years they re- 
mained in Indiana were marked by a hard struggle. Be- 
tween 1816, when Indiana was admitted to statehood, and 
1834, when the diocese of Vincennes was created, the 
population had increased so rapidly that Bishop Bruté, 
on taking possession of his See, immediately recalled the 
Sisters from Nazareth. They were succeeded in 1839 
by Sisters of Charity from Emmitsburg, who consented 
to hold the school at Vincennes until the Bishop should 
be able to secure a community for his diocese. The 
Bishop had visited France in 1835, and at Rennes, his 
native city, had seen the Sisters of Providence, but he 
returned to Indiana without Sisters, expecting probably 
that those he left there would remain. In 1839, however, 
purposing to procure permanent religious teachers, both 
men and women, as well as to increase the number of his 
clergy, Bishop Bruté sent his vicar general, Mgr. de la 
Hailandiére, back to France. The Bishop’s untimely 
death during the absence of his vicar general did not 
frustrate his design; a number of zealous ecclesiastics 
caught the foreign missionary spirit, through the elo- 
quence of Mgr. de la Hailandiére, and identified them- 
selves with his diocese, when that prelate returned the 
following year as Bishop of Vincennes. 

The order destined to furnish a colony of religious for 
Indiana was the Congregation of the Sisters of Provi- 
dence, founded in 1806 at Ruillé-sur-Loir by the saintly 
Abbé Dujairié, also founder of the Brothers of the Holy 
Cross. The Sisters, six in number, arrived on the 22d of 
October, 1840, at St. Mary-of-the-Woods where the 
Mother House was at once established, Mother Theo- 
dore Guérin bearing the title of Foundress and Superior 
General of all the houses that should be established in 
America. 

The little community of St. Mary’s found itself in an 
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environment entirely different from anything that had 
been anticipated. In quitting their native land the 
Sisters knew that they had chosen a life of greater pov- 
erty and sacrifice; but they had not foreseen a life of iso- 
lation in the wild woods. They had looked forward to a 
home in the episcopal city, to schools and pupils and op- 
portunity for works of charity; and now they found 
themselves obliged to take shelter in the house of a good 
farmer who generously allotted them half of his poor 
small dwelling—one room and an unfinished attic. Near 
by in a log hut dwelt the priest, whose parish was the 
surrounding country extending many miles. No other 
dwelling was in sight. After some weeks had passed the 
Sisters secured possession of the entire house, three 
rooms and a shed where the cooking was done. Their 
number was increased by the arrival of four postulants 
the first day; others came at intervals, so that by the end 
of the first year they counted in all twenty-one persons, 
with no additional accommodations. 

In the summer of 1841, a brick building originally in- 
tended for the Convent, was opened as a boarding school 
for young ladies, with three pupils attending the first 
month. Mother Theodore wrote at this time: ‘‘We must 
make a beginning and trust to Providence; if it is God’s 
work, it will sueceed.’’ The number of students did not 
exceed twelve at the end of the year; yet the Foundress 
felt encouraged, although the house could not meet its 
expenses. The second year doubled the attendance, al- 
most all the pupils coming from the higher class of 
society, many non-Catholics. If it was a joy to the 
Sisters to instruct in religion those who were blessed with 
the gift of faith, it was likewise a delight to be able to 
dispel the ignorance of non-believers and bring them to 
the knowledge of God and His law, and thus lay the 
foundation for a higher morality and better citizenship. 

The Sisterhood received the active support of the 
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clergy of the diocese, so far as influence extended. ‘‘We 
want your institution to succeed,’’ one of them wrote; 
‘‘your work is the work of the diocese. So I rode forty 
miles today on horseback to get you some subjects, and 
if my poor old horse were not so tired I would go to- 
morrow to a settlement thirty miles distant, where I 
think I could get you one or two more.’’ ‘‘Keep up 
courage,’’ said another, ‘‘this surely is God’s work.” 

Well might he say, ‘‘Keep up courage,’’ for humanly 
speaking, everything was disheartening. The Bishop, 
having met with disappointments, was unable to render 
assistance; their own means were exhausted; the board- 
ing school did not cover its expenses, much less provide 
for a growing novitiate; and though friends offered kind 
encouragement everywhere, their own poverty prevented 
them from rendering material aid. The Sisters cleared 
the ground, labored in the fields, and endured rigorous 
privations in order to continue their work. <A bountiful 
harvest rewarded their hopes at the end of the second 
year; but fire broke out in their granary and consumed 
all their provisions, farm buildings and implements. 
This calamity was followed by refusal of credit in the 
city stores, by threats of violence if the Sisters did not 
leave, libelous tales in the papers, and a decided loss of 
patronage. 

In the spring of 1843, the intrepid Foundress returned 
to France to solicit aid, which she obtained only in small 
measure, sufficient, however, to carry them through the 
crisis. Gradually confidence was restored in the people, 
and the Academy began again to flourish. Meanwhile 
branch establishments were being founded,-and the de- 
velopment of the Community continued as vigorously as 
if nothing but approval had met its endeavors. A school 
was opened at Jasper in March, 1842, with three Sisters. 
So poor was this mission that the Mother House had to 
contribute to its support for at least four years. In Sep- 
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tember of the same year, the Sisters opened a school at 
St. Francisville, Illinois. When the diocese of Chicago 
was erected in 1844, the Sisters were recalled from St. 
Francisville, then in the new diocese, and sent to St. 
Peter’s, Indiana. They remained there only two years, 
abandoning that locality for lack of patronage and be- 
eause of the scarcity of priests which deprived them of 
the sacraments for weeks or months. 

The Sisters of Charity were recalled to Emmitsburg in 
1843, and the Sisters of Providence took the school at 
Vincennes. Some years later they assumed charge of the 
two orphanages in that city. Establishments were opened 
at Madison, Fort Wayne, and Terre Haute, where high 
school courses were taught along with music and art, and 
resident students were received. Almost every year saw 
a new school opened in one or other of the towns and 
cities in Indiana. At the death of the Foundress they 
had twelve schools well organized. At the present time 
the Community membership is one thousand one hundred 
and thirty seven. It has establishments in Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Maryland, and Massachusetts, as fol- 
lows: sixty-eight schools, twenty-one academies, two hav- 
ing two years’ commercial course, two orphanages, and 
one industrial training sehool; the schools of Chicago 
alone count nearly eight thousand pupils. 

Although the Congregation of the Sisters of Provi- 
dence is a teaching order, it also embraces the corporal 
works of merey in case of necessity. For several years 
it conducted a hospital at Terre Haute; eventually the 
building was turned over to the diocese for orphan girls. 
When the cholera raged in Indiana in the early fifties, the 
Sisters devoted themselves to the plague-stricken, one 
Sister falling a victim to the scourge in 1854 at Fort 
Wayne; and when the Civil War came with its calls for 
charity, the Sisters of Providence were at hand, minis- 
tering comfort to the wounded and dying, in hospitals 
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and infirmaries at Indianapolis, and for a short time, at 
Vincennes. Many homes, too, especially of the poor, 
profited by their skill and devotedness. But as the de- 
mand for teachers was ever on the increase, and as a 
number of religious institutes exclusively trained in the 
corporal works of charity were established throughout 


the land, the Sisters of Providence again confined them. . 


selves to the spiritual works of mercy, notably the work 
of education. Though the institution readily adapted it- 
self to the various forms of charity demanded by the 
conditions in a new country, the higher education of 
women was a prominent object from the beginning; in 
fact, to this end its other engagements were subservient, 
and as early as January, 1846, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
was invested by its charter with powers to confer aca- 
demic honors and collegiate degrees. 

Pioneer endeavor has many points of resemblance in 
all religious institutions. The shadow of the Cross seems 
to be the seal of Divine approval in all. The joys and 
favors that occasionally brighten up the scene are, of 
course, incident to time and place. Among the privileges 
granted to the newly established Sisterhood of St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods, may be mentioned one, very striking and 
forceful for a teaching order, namely, the efficiency of its 
early members. To begin with the Foundress herself, 
Mother Guérin possessed not only power of organization 


and executive ability in uncommon degree, but also in- © 


tellectual qualifications that won for her decorations from 
the French Academy, with the highest encomiums upon 
her work in the schools. She excelled in mathematics, was 
gifted as a writer, and well versed in medical seience. In 
both the Old and the New World she was reputed by distin- 
guished scholars and churchmen, a woman of marvelous 
versatility and power. Sister St. Vincent was a lady of 
culture and a certified teacher in France. Sister Basilide 
bore the same credentials, and developed a business abil- 
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ity that was known throughout Indiana. Sister M. Li- 
gouri, also one of the pioneers, though but a novice, held 
at home the honorable position of private secretary to the 
Chancery, her penmanship being in requisition for cor- 
respondence with the Holy See. She was personally 
known to Gregory XVI and enjoyed the privilege of hav- 
ing letters written to her by the Pontiff’s own hand. 
Sister St. Francis Xavier, known as ‘‘an apostolic 
woman,’’ added to her admirable sanctity and nobility of 
rank, skill in art and scholarship in Latin and Spanish. 
Sister Mary Cecilia, distinguished by the Foundress as 
“a perfect teacher,’’ had all the accomplishments af- 
forded by the fine schools of Canada. Sister St. Urban 
had studied philosophy under the learned and saintly Dr. 
Bruté in Maryland; Sister Angelina was an accomplished 
musician ; Sister Mary Celestia, a poet and writer as well, 
while Sister Maurice was a genius in art and a scientist 
of undisputed merit. Many others there have been whose 
gifts or attainments are only less conspicuous because 
seen at nearer range. 

The provision of the Foundress took in the needs of 
present day requirements, as is evidenced by the curricu- 
lum adopted in 1841 for St. Mary’s Academy, which was 
modeled on the collegiate institutes of France. The an- 
nals of the order show the opinion of the public relative 
to the ‘‘Convent School in the Woods,’’ after the wave of 
persecution had passed. The press spoke of it as com- 
peting ably with state institutions, and such eminent per- 
sonages as Governor Whitcomb, Judge Huntington, 
Judge Lexington, General Buell, Governor Williams, 
Colonel Tarkington, Hon. O. Hanna and Senator Turpie, 
gave it their patronage and delivered the Commencement 
orations in most laudatory terms. ; 

The Sisters of Providence secured title to a few acres 
of land through a gift made for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Sisterhood in the diocese by Rev. Ignatius Mertian, 
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who had first promised Sisters to the Bishop. The 
Mother House of Providence at Ruillé-sur-Loir advanced 
to the American foundation the sum of 6,000 frances and 
never reclaimed it; this amount, increased to five thou- 
sand dollars by later gifts from friends in France and 
the labors of the Sisters, was expended by the Com- 
munity in completing the purchase of the farm house and 
enlarging the buildings as necessity required. In 1841 
the Academy was a two-story brick building with base- 
ment, 25 by 46 feet. In 1847, large wings were added to 
both sides; the Convent had also been enlarged, but such 
was the growth of the Community that a new Convent 
was an absolute need. Accordingly, a fine three-story 
brick building was erected in 1853-4, at a cost of $16,000, 
which in our day would mean fifty or sixty thousand, at 
least. This edifice manifested the sagacity and expan- 
sive views of Mother Guérin. Had it not been destroyed 
by fire in 1889, it would yet be worthy to rank among the 
splendid structures that now constitute the new St. 
Mary’s. Although a loan had to be negotiated for its 
beginning, there remained at the death of the Foundress 
in 1856, an indebtedness of only four hundred dollars, the 
Community being entirely free from all other liabilities. 

During the Civil War period the number of students 
reached nearly three hundred, a large percentage coming 
from the South. This influx necessitated larger accom- 
modations; consequently, in 1862, a new and handsome 
academy was begun. This building was not completed 
according to the original plans; it sufficed for many years, 
however, and when at last more room was needed, a much 
larger structure of Bedford stone was erected in front 
of the old academy to which it was joined by extensions 
that give a fine court in the center. The beautiful church, 
also of white stone, was begun in #888. It was barely 
under roof when the fire of 1889 swept away the convent 
and old chapel. This great loss caused the church to be 
hurriedly prepared for temporary use, for a Mother 
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House was the first consideration. The new convent, be- 
gun at once, was ready for occupancy in a few months; 
but the church remained unfinished till 1907. This church 
of the Immaculate Conception is said now to be one of the 
richest and most beautiful in the States. It is the loving 
tribute of a grateful Community to Divine Providence 
and the august Mother of God, under whose patronage 
it has survived and prospered. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods, as it stands today, with mod- 
ern equipment and varied facilities, would hardly sug- 
gest the humble farm house in which Mother Guérin be- 
gan her work sixty years ago. And yet what has been 
done is largely owing to the spirit which she transmitted 
to her successors. Patient industry and toil, conserving 
discipline, the impulse to increase ever more and more 
the productiveness of those talents that Almighty God 
gives for His honor and glory, all are potent factors of 
growth; and as these were the energies at work when St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods was in its infancy, the foundations 
were laid of a system that has proved its efficiency and 
shown capabilities equal to whatever true intellectual and 
moral culture may exact. The future here finds its guar- 
antee; for the same lofty purpose, the same devotedness, 
the same firm trust in Providence, has moulded the spirit 
of those who have followed in the footsteps of the pioneer 
religious, with results that need no comment. 

With the blessing of God, and under the benign patron- 
age of the Bishops of the diocese, particularly of the pres- 
ent incumbent, Rt. Rev. Dr. Chatard, the Community of 
Providence has grown to be one of the largest integral 
bodies of religious teachers in the United States, and 
ranks with the first in the work of the higher education 
of women. 

Sisters oF Provipence. 

St. Marys-of-the-Woods, 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
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THE CONTEXT METHOD OF READING 


Throughout the public school system of the United 
States the chief work in the primary grades is to teach 
the children to read, and if we except the teaching of re- 
ligion, to which so much importance is attached in our 
Catholic schools, the same thing would hold true in the 
primary grades in our parochial schools. Of course an 
attempt is made to train the senses of the children and to 
drill them in effective motor co-ordinations; to these ends 
the sand-table is brought into requisition as well as mod- 
eling in clay, cutting and folding in paper and exercises 
in drawing and writing. But it is argued, and rightly so, 
that the main business in the primary grades is to pre- 
pare the children to use the tools and instruments of 
knowledge. The content which they are able to assimi- 
late in the undeveloped condition of their minds is re- 
garded as of little importance in comparison with the 
mastery of written language, which will enable them in 
the higher grades to make proper use of their text-books 
and of suitable work for collateral reading. Moreover, 
where undue emphasis has been laid on the objective side 
of the work, there has generally been found to be a dis- 
sipation of the children’s energy which too frequently 
results in an habitual want of attention and a distaste for 
anything that demands the exercise of will power and 
sustained effort. This state of affairs has given rise to 
the reproach of faddism in the schools and given an excuse 
to teachers who were incompetent to handle objective 
methods to confine their work to the three R’s. 

At no period in the history of education was the pri- 
mary teacher better equipped for her work than at pres- 
ent. Emphasis is still laid on the academic side of the 
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training given to future teachers in our secondary schools 
and colleges, but a careful training in child psychology, in 
methods, and in the other branches that make up the pro- 
fessional training of a teacher, is at present demanded of 
all who would undertake the education of young children. 
From all this we might reasonably expect that, whatever 
fault might still be found in the primary grades, reading 
would be well taught, and yet there is abundant evidence 
on all sides to prove that precisely the contrary is the 
ease. The complaint is well nigh universal that the pupils 
of the grammar grades and even in the high school for 
the most part read words without sensing their meaning. 
The eighth grade pupil who can read a simple page of a 
text-book in science, in history or literature and express * 


the thought in his own words is the exception to the rule. 


The West Point examinations and examinations of 
eighth grade pupils in many cities of the country have, 
during the past few years, yielded sensational results. 
Complaints from entrance examining boards to high 
schools and to colleges in all parts of the country empha- 
size the fact that the children are unable to spell or to 
write their mother-tongue grammatically. The percent- 
age of failure among the eighth grade pupils of Cleve- 
land a few years ago to add or substract, to multiply, to 
divide or to spell, was so great as to cause a reconstruc- 
tion of the curriculum, with what results we have still to 
learn. Educational periodicals frequently publish long 
lists of absurd answers from the pupils in the eighth 
grade and high school to prove that the children fail to 
grasp the meaning of what they read. Of course it will 
always be possible to pick from the school population 
thoughtless children who will give absurd answers to the 
simplest questions, but those who are familiar with school 
work know that we are here dealing with general con- 
ditions. At a recent meeting of school superintendents 
there was practical unanimity as to the general preva- 
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lence of the conditions here complained of. It would be 
a waste of time, therefore, to pause here to prove a truth 
that is generally admitted. We all know the existence of 
these abnormal conditions and we all seek anxiously for 
the remedy, but before a remedy can be found the causes 
of the trouble must be understood. In the meanwhile 
remedies are necessarily directed to symptoms instead of 
to the disease. 

There are doubtless many contributary causes to the 
evil, such as the laxer discipline of these days, unfavor- 
able home conditions, the excitement of the streets, mov- 
ing pictures, the comic supplement to the Sunday papers, 
etc., but the root of the evil will, without doubt, be found 
in the methods employed in teaching reading in the pri- 
mary grades. There are many lines of evidence leading 
to this conclusion. It is generally accepted that more 
than ninety per cent of our successful men along all lines 
of scholarship and of effective thinking received their 
elementary education in the country district schools, and 
of these the great majority learned to read at home where 
phonics and the modern methods of teaching primary 
reading were unknown. Many teachers of long experi- 
ence in our city schools have assured me that in the over- 
whelming majority of cases the thoughtful readers in the 
higher grades of the grammar school were the children 
who learned to read before coming to school. These 
teachers had no theory at hand to account for the facts 
which they reported to me, but the explanation is not 
hard to find. These children learned to read by reading 
for content. Theirs was silent, not oral, reading; the 
thought, not the words, occupied the center of their con- 
sciousness and new words and phrases revealed their 
meaning to them through the context. When, later on, 
they attended school the formal drills were unable to dis- 
place the habits of thought which were already estab- 
lished in their minds. Phonic drills and language drills 
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of various kinds are in their proper place when they are 
used to perfect that which has already taken root in the 
mind of the child, but when they are used as the basic ele- 
ments in the child’s development, the results cannot fail 
to be disastrous. 

The chief cause of the inability of the high school 
pupils to grasp the thought in what they read and to ex- 
press it in their own language, lies in the fact that train- 
ing in oral reading is still regarded by the great majority 
of parents and teachers as the chief staple of the primary 
grades. The end sought by the primary teacher is the 
quick recognition and proper pronunciation of words. 
What the words may mean to the child is too frequently 
lost sight of. It is taken for granted that when the chil- 
dren pass up into the higher grades the words will reveal 
their hidden meanings to them. It was quite natural, 
therefore, that phonic methods, key methods, or any other 
methods which proved efficient in giving the child the 
power to find words for himself and to pronounce them 
correctly, were eagerly seized upon by our primary teach- 
ers. And if the end sought, namely, the quick recogni- 
tion and proper pronunciation of words, be granted as 
correct, but little fault is to be found with several of these 
methods. Indeed, the methods succeeded so well and the 
immediate results were so brilliant that the evil was con- 
cealed from the teachers. It was only when these pupils 
reached the higher grades and exhibited an appalling 
lack of mental grasp on the content of what they read that 
any question was raised as to the correctness of their 
early training, and even at the present hour multitudes of 
primary teachers are wholly oblivious of the fact that by — 
focussing the child’s mind on wards to the neglect of the 
thought during the first two or three years of his school 
life they set up habits of thinking which are likely to per- 
manently impair his mental power. 

Whatever may be said concerning the onomatopoetic 
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origin of language, it remains true that for the average 
child there is no natural connection between the thought 
and the word which designates it, and yet these two men- 
tal entities must be linked together in such an insepar- 
able union that whenever one of them is called into con- 
sciousness the other will function with it. The associa- 
tion here is one that is produced by the method of simul- 
taneity, but it should be remembered that when one of 
these elements is in the focus of consciousness the other 
remains in the indirect field of mental vision. For the 
man who thinks clearly on any subject the words must 
remain in the indirect field, that is, they must be subcon- 
scious or semi-conscious only. If they are brought into 
the focus of consciousness they either expel the thought 
element or obscure it. The case of the philologist is only 
an apparent exception, for with him words are the ob- 
ject as well as the means of thought. 

When the children are taught new words in the so- 
called families, such as bat, cat, hat, mat, rat, they learn 
to associate groups of words from mere accidental resem- 
blances. This practice must not be confounded with word 
families in the philological sense, with which children in 
the primary grades have no concern. These phonic 
groups ignore all relationship between the thought ele- 
ments. The association structures built up are purely on 
the verbal side. One or two years continuance in work of 
this kind, when the child’s mind is most plastic, is suffi- 
cient to establish a mental attitude of always looking at 
words and associating them with each other instead of 
looking at the thought elements and their congruities or 
incongruities, and this is precisely what has happened on 
a large scale in our primary grades, and it is there that 
we must look for the cause of the general failure to de- 
velop theughtful readers. 

While admitting that effective oral reading is an ac- 
complishment that is far too rare at present among the 
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graduates of our elementary schools, there are few, I be- 
lieve, who would dispute the fact that our main purpose 
in teaching the children to read is to enable them to ob- 
tain for themselves the rich inheritance which is trans- 
mitted through written language. A thousand adults 
today read in order to master the content of the written 
page to the one who reads aloud and attempts to inter- 
pret the thoughts of the printed page to an audience. 
Now, it is clearly the business of the school to develop in 
the child the habits and powers of mind which we wish 
him to exercise when he reaches maturity. 

It is so obviously a waste of time, or worse, to teach 
the children during their first three or four years in 
school to look at words and at their likenesses and differ- 
ences instead of at the thoughts which the words should 
reveal to them and then to expect them to reverse this 
process and suddenly become conscious of and interested 
in the thought elements, that one naturally asks the ques- 
tion why such methods retain their hold in our elementary 
schools. The answer is not far to seek. The mere me- 
chanical process of oral reading is so easy to test, it 
makes such a ready appeal to inspectors and parents, that 
the more obscure powers of the child’s mind are readily 
neglected. It is generally assumed, moreover, that if the 
children pronounce the words readily they grasp the 
thought. Many of these children are drilled in reading 
for eight years and yet a majority of them ‘‘will pass 
alike over that which is intelligible to them and that 
which is not, unconscious of any difference. They do not 
realize that there is any obscurity. They read words 
only. Their powers of reason and apperception are dor- 
mant.’’ What wonder that children trained in this way 
acquire a life-long distaste for literature. For the first 
few years the phonic drills are in themselves interesting. 
The child finds amusement in his word keys and his 
“Chinese puzzles,’’ but when the novelty wears off the 
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work of the school-room is all drudgery and he seeks to 
escape from it as soon as circumstances will permit. 

What is the remedy? Simply to follow the natural 
order. When the average child of six enters school he is 
in possession of a large vocabulary and he employs lan- 
guage with some ease. If the home group uses good lan- 
guage, the child will use good language and he will use it 
readily. It is language of the ear, however, and not of 
the eye, and in learning to read he should learn to use the 
language of the eye with the same ease and with the same 
power and, we may add, to do this he must learn it in the 
same way, that is, by context. The child did not proceed 
by memorizing words and then seeking opportunities to 
employ them. Words came to him in context and re- 
vealed to him their meaning from the context, and when 
the meaning, from having appeared in various contexts, 
had grown sufficiently clear and strong to arise spon- 
taneously in consciousness, he used the words to express 
his own thoughts and desires. And so if we would teach 
him to read in such a way as to help to develop his mind 
instead of hampering it, we must abolish the practice of 
having the child study new words and memorize them. 
After he has grown familiar with them in the written con- 
text, it will be time enough to drill him in spelling and pro- 
nunciation. We must not tempt him into the foolish 
habit of building up a vocabulary from a dictionary in- 
stead of from the context of correctly written pages. 

Of course this means that our primary text-books must 
be rewritten in the light of these principles and it means 
also that our primary teachers must employ new methods 
which will recognize the natural relationship of means to 
ends between the words and the thoughts for which they 
stand. Our primary text-books should be constructed 
with a clear realization that the child’s interest must be 
captured by the thought which is presented and held con- 
tinuously. New words must be introduced in such a way 
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that the context will proclaim them to the child, conse- 
quently the vocabulary must be chosen from the most 
vital portion of the child’s spoken language, and the 
thought elements must make a strong and clear appeal 
to the child’s experience and to his observation. It will 
not do, however, to mistake for this childish thoughts or 
the baby talk of the nursery. The thought given to the 
child must not be a fragment, a leaf or a bit of bark, it 
must be a germinal thought that will take deep root in the 
child’s consciousness and imperatively demand room for 
development and related truth for its food. Less than 
this in our primary text-books will not satisfy the present 
demands. 

If our purpose is to develop in the child a deep relig- 
ious sense that will grow with his growth and will make 
the man a child of God, then the thought materials given 
to the child must be the seeds of truth which the Saviour 
of men brought into the world. If we wish the child to 
grow into a man, strong in his love of wife and child and 
home and willing to sacrifice his life if need be for the 
good of fellowman and for the safety and prosperity of 
the nation, we must plant the seeds of these social vir- 
tues in the heart of the child. If we wish the child to 
grow into a man of science whose deep insight into na- 
ture and whose reverence for nature’s laws will make him 
master of the physical world, while rendering him an 
humble worshipper at the feet of the Creator, we must 
lead the steps of the child into the sanctuary of the phy- 
sical world and open his eyes to the light of heaven that 
glistens in the dewdrop and flashes in the lightning. If 
we wish the man to thrill to high ideals and to live in a 
world above sordid and material wealth, we must fill the 
child’s soul with the beauty of earth and sky and teach 
him to find the peace and rest of heaven in his home. 

But the best text-books in the world will accomplish 
little unless the teacher breathes into them a soul. Her 
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method must be in harmony with the method embodied in 
the text-book which she places in the child’s hands. No 
matter what care may have been expended in choosing 
the right germinal thoughts for the child-mind and in de- 
veloping them progressively, no matter how rigorously 
the requirements of the context method may be kept in 
view by the writer of the book, but little may be hoped for 
without the sympathetic co-operation of the teacher. She 
must be taught that the fruit is not to be gathered on the 
day of the planting and that she must look to the future 
man and woman for the best reward of her efforts for 
the child. She must learn to value other things more than 
the glib enunciation of words and rest content only when 
the hearts and souls of the children committed to her care 
are growing towards righteousness and giving promise 
of good and abundant fruit in due season. 

The teacher’s questions from the very beginning 
should be so framed as not to permit of memorized an- 
swers, but to cause the children to look beneath the sur- 
face of the lesson which they have learned to read and to 
find there the hidden treasure. Step by step the text 
should give the children opportunity to compare thoughts 
that are closely related and to find similar thoughts in 
diverse settings. When the children are drilled in this 
way in the primary grades their hunger and thirst for 
truth will grow with their years and their delight in the 
best that literature affords will be with them a permanent 
possession. 

Tomas Epwarp 


THE GIBBONS MEMORIAL 


The current year includes an anniversary which will 
arouse the kindly interest of all our citizens, both Catholic 
and non-Catholic. On June 7, 1886, Most Reverend 
James Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, was raised by 
Pope Leo XIII to the dignity of a Cardinal Priest of the 
Holy Roman Church. This honor came as a distinct 
recognition of the services which the Archbishop, in his 
capacity of Apostolic Delegate, had rendered the cause 
of Catholicism in conducting and bringing to a successful 
close the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. That the 
enactments of the Council, as approved by the Holy See, | 
have proved so salutary to the work of religion is due 
in large measure to the gentle and tactful personality of 
the Cardinal and to his sympathetic insight into the needs 
and opportunities of our nation. It may indeed be said 
that few men, in Church or in State, have exerted during 
so long a period the in.luence for good which has gone 
out through the life and writings and timely words of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore. There can be no 
doubt, then, that the celebration of his twenty-fifth year 
in the Cardinalate will be an occasion of general rejoicing 
throughout the United States. 

In the matter of Catholic education His Eminence has 
shown unflagging zeal. The Catholic University, whose 
foundation was decided upon in the Third Plenary Council, 
has been all along the object of his special solicitude and 
generosity. As its Chancellor the Cardinal has labored 
unceasingly to realize the ideals which were formed by the 
Episcopate in 1884, approved by Leo XIII and encour- 
aged by the present reigning Pontiff, Pius X. Wisely 
regarding the University as the head and center of our 
whole educational system, His Eminence has enlisted in 
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its support not only the ecclesiastical body, but the Catho- 
lic community at large. In particular it is chiefly through 
his earnest efforts that the departments organized for 
the instruction of our young Catholic laymen have been 
brought to their actual condition of efficiency. By re- 
peatedly emphasizing the need of true citizenship based 
on Catholic principles and the necessity of affording 
Catholic youth the best possible advantages in the way of 
scientific and professional training, Cardinal Gibbons has 
united with the other prerogatives of his high office the 
merit of furthering education on the lines that are most 
essential to the welfare of the country. 

It is therefore quite appropriate that a movement 
should be inaugurated at this time, having for its purpose 
the erection of a monument that shall serve as a fitting 
memorial of the Cardinal’s Silver Jubilee. The pro- 
posal to build upon the grounds of the University a Hall 
bearing his name shows a thorough appreciation of his 
endeavors in behalf of Catholic education, and doubtless 
anticipates a desire which is nearest his heart. No testi- 
monial in fact could more fittingly express the gratitude 
which is due him from clergy and jaity alike; nor could 
any other tribute contain an equal promise of desirable 
results for the generations to come. 

It is not so much that ‘‘Gibbons Hall’’ is needed to 
perpetuate the Cardinal’s memory as churchman and 
citizen, but rather that the University itself should draw 
from his name. and his deeds constant inspiration for the 
attainment of its purpose. While additions are steadily 
made to the teaching corps of the University, to its de- 
partments and their equipment, it has not beer possible 
so far to provide suitable residence for the student body 
whose numbers are rapidly increasing. And yet if these 
young men are to do their best work, and if their parents 
are to feel secure that the University is safeguarding the 
religious and moral interests of its students, provision 
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must be made at once for accommodating larger numbers 
on the grounds of the University. This is the one prac- 
tical means of drawing our young men together and of 
bringing them, without any coercive regulations, under 
the influences that should make them manly, intelligent 
Catholics. And if the names of distinguished men, of 
those who have been leaders in the best movements of 
their age, count for aught in spurring youth on to better 
effort, no name of those that we chiefly reverence could be 
more influential than that of the Prelate to whose memory 
the proposed Hall will be dedicated. 

' In looking forward to the execution of this plan, the 
University fully appreciates the wise counsel that sug- 
gested this form of memorial and the generous initiative 
of those who are taking an active part in the work. This, 
on one hand, must appeal to all who realize how much 
the Cardinal has accomplished for our religious and na- 
tional interests; and on the other, it will enable the Uni- 
versity, by a more efficient training of its students, to 
make a larger return to the people who have contributed 
so freely to its support. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


No single topic in the school world is attracting so much 
attention just now as that of ‘‘ Vocational Education.’’ 
We are assured on all sides that trade schools and voca- 
tional education in all its phases are here to stay. And, 
in fact, the problem that is being discussed relates ex- 
clusively to the adjustment of our educational system to 
the new demand. In California and New York the plan 
of reducing the course in the elementary school to six 
years to make room for early specialization in vocational 
schools, has been proposed and is to some extent being 
tested by experience. In Cleveland the change is still 
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more radical, specialization along commercial lines be- 
ginning at the end of the fourth school year. 

In connection with the general problem of vocational 
education in this country there are many questions press- 
ing for solution, such as: Shall our present school system 
be modified so as to meet the new demands, or shall 
vocational schools constitute a practically separate school 
system? Where shall we train teachers for our voca- 
tional schools? Who shall have the controlling voice in 
the management of our trade schools? How will the 
development of vocational education affect our present 
curriculum? Will it tend to still further commercialize 
our people and to limit the liberal education that is now 
being imparted? Will it tend to build up class distine- 
tions by depriving the children of trades-people of an 
education which would fit them to enter the professional 
schools? In addition to these questions of a general 
nature, there is another which appeals peculiarly to Cath- 
olics: must we develop separate vocational schools, or 
can the matter be so adjusted that the children of our 
parochial schools may receive their technical training in 
public trade schools? And there is always pressing the 
question of finance. Vocational schools are costly and 
their development means a large addition to the already 
heavy burdens of the tax-payers. 

In his paper on the problem of vocational education, 
Dr. Snedden, Commissioner of Education for Massachu- 

setts, says: ‘‘Liberal and vocational edu- 
LIBERAL AND cation are not identical], and have only cer- 
vocational tain elements in common; they aim in 
EDUCATION essentially different directions, and their 

valid aims can be realized only by making 
allowance for this difference. On the other hand, some 
of the studies which contribute to liberal education may 
be so handled as to give a basis, or approach, or means 
of choice to subsequent vocational education. For many 
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persons, a vital vocational education, resting on concrete 
foundations and making due allowance for expansion into 
the related fields of science, art, history, economics, and 
civics, may become an exceedingly effective means of 
liberalizing the minds of several types of boys and girls, 
and especially those least capable of abstract thinking 
or social idealism.’’ 

Vocational education presents a fundamental contrast 
in method to that which has heretofore held undisputed 
sway in our schools. Where it had been the custom to 
develop power by exercising the mind with unreal prob- 
lems and exercising the hand in unproductive occupations, 
the vocational school seeks to lay the foundation of men- 
tal development in the concrete and the practical. In a 
word the Indian club and dumb-bell give place to the saw 
and plane. 

When labor-saving machinery swept industry from the 
home and organized it in the factory, it deprived the child 
of the sensory-motor training which for centuries he had 
enjoyed in his home, and rendered it necessary for the 
school to make a radical departure from its time-honored 
curriculum of the three R’s in order to supply the neces- 
sary foundation for the child’s mental development. The 
remedy was at first sought in manual training, the aim 
of which was purely cultural. The industrial history of 
the race was studied to discover the path along which the 
race had advanced, and the attempt was made to have 
each child repeat at least the salient features of industrial 
history that he might thus gain an insight into the various 
phases of developing civilization; but the manual train- 
ing schools did not seek practical results, their aim was 
to make philosphers, not artisans. The contrast between 
the two schools was clearly set forth by the Rev. H. C. 
Boyle, Superintendent of Parish Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in his address on Industrial Training delivered at the 
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Detroit Meeting of the Catholic Educational Association, 
in J uly, 1910. ‘‘Roughly speaking, there are two parties, 
agreeing on the need for industrial training, but disagree- 
ing as to the reasons that urge it. They might be desig. 
nated as the Pedagogical Party, and the Practical Re- 
sults Party. This when they are extreme in their views, 
for they shade into each other at times, and there is a 
kind of twilight zone in which they are indistinguishable. 
The Pedagogical Party urges industrial training for psy- 
chological reasons. It furnishes the pupil, they say, with 
a concrete embodiment of principles which, if they were 
mere abstractions, would be beyond his comprehension; 
they clarify and make his school work intelligible; they 
furnish him with apperception masses, and develop brain 
areas, motor and sensory areas principally, on which his 
intellectual power and his success as a student largely 
depend.’’ This has been the gospel of the advocates of 
manual training in this country for a generation. A 
speaker addressing the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, said: ‘‘ We are training the 
faculties of the children, training the observation, the 
imagination, the will, etc., we hold to a democratic ideal 
which prevents us from condemning any boy to a life of 
hard labor. Every boy must have an equal chance in the 
public schools.’’? He thus voiced the sentiment which 
called manual training schools into existence and main- 
tained them for the last few decades in spite of the fact 
that schools of this character had long since yielded to 
vocational schools in Germany, France and other Euro- 
pean countries and had given to these nations an in- 
calculable advantage in the economic struggle of the 
present day. Manual training schools were frequently 
taught by men who were far from competent industrially, 
and they were managed by principals and superinten- 
dents who had still less qualification in this direction. 
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As a result of this state of affairs our manufacturers 
were obliged to seek for skilled labor in foreign coun- 
tries. Our own boys might lay brick in the line, but where 
skilled work was required, we imported the mechanic. 
The complaint was well nigh universal that our manual 
training schools failed to produce mechanics, or even to 
cultivate a desire for efficiency as skilled laborers. The 
New England employer of skilled labor who said, ‘‘It 
is in my opinion useless to look for any relief from the 
manual training system in the public schools as at present 
conducted,’’ sounded the keynote to the present move- 
ment for industrial schools. 

Father Boyle, in the paper from which we have quoted 
above, thus states the view of the Practical Results Party: 
“The party which I have called the Practical Results 
Party is not concerned with the psychological effect of 
industrial training, except in a secondary and remote 
way. In their scheme of training, psychological develop- 
ment occupies the same insignificant place that practical 
efficiency occupies in the scheme of the extreme peda- 
gogical party, and practical efficiency is sought as a 
worthy and adequate end. If scholarship is demanded, 
and it usually is, sometimes a very high order of it, it is 
demanded as a means to practical efficiency.’’ 

Perhaps a better designation of the two parties re- 
ferred to by Father Boyle would be the advocates of 

Manual Training and the advocates of 
MANUAL Industrial Training, for psychology is 
TRAINING AND called upon by both parties in justification 
INDUSTRIAL of the opposing schemes. And it is of 
TRAINING interest to note that at the present time 

the advocates of industrial education seem 
to have won the popular support which is alone necessary 
in this country to bring about the realization of their 
aims. Indeed, Dr. Snedden hints at the probability of 
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compulsory attendance at our industrial schools in the 
near future. He says in the address from which we 
have quoted above: ‘‘The pedagogy of this education 
[vocational] will differ widely from that evolved for liberal 
education, and especially in respect to making practice, 
or participation in productive work, a fundamental ele- 
ment. Vocational education must be so conducted as to 
contribute to the making of the citizen, as well as the 
worker. In the course of the development of a progres- 
sive social economy we may expect it to be made obliga- 
tory upon every individual to acquire a certain amount of 
vocational education, just as the present tendency of 
legislation is to prevent any one from remaining illiterate. 
Vocational education is not in conflict with liberal educa- 
tion, but is a supplemental form and may be expected 
to reinforce it.’’ 

Since 1880 the movement to establish manual training 
schools in our cities has gained ground steadily. In 1909, 
according to the Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, ‘‘more than half the cities of the United States of 
4,000 population and upwards reported manual training 
in their schools. Such training first found a place in the . 
curricula of the high schools, but soon began to push its 
way down into the elementary grades. But this earlier 
training was not vocational in aim; it was rather regarded 
as a part of an academic education; it was cultural. In 
recent years the emphasis has been changing from the 
academic and cultural to the vocational aim. So marked 
has been this change that industrial -ducation, vocational 
training, and even trate training have become almost 
synonymous terms in current discussions. This new em- 
phasis, which differentiates the ordinary manual training 
from vocational training for the grades and semi-tech- 
nical pursuits, has its roots in the recognized need of im- 
proved industrial efficiency in American industries.” 
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The fact that the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the National Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, the American Feder- 
THE PASSING OF ation of Labor, and the National Edu- 
MANUAL TRAINING cation Asociation have, at their an- 
nual meetings during the past two 
years, emphatically endorsed the policy of developing vo- 
cational education in our schools, is sufficient evidence that 
the time has passed for considering whether or not voca- 
- tional training will supersede manual training. The prob- 
lems before us for immediate solution are those of ad- 
justment and of the consequences that are inevitable 
when such deep-seated changes take place. 

In the Report to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers by its special committee, Mr. Milton P. Higgins 
thus states the aim of the Association in reference to 
vocational training: ‘‘ Your committee believes that some 
of the objections to industrial education, so-called, have 
been reasonable and that if industrial and trade educa- 
tion is put upon a proper and sound and high basis all 
intelligent thought, including that of rightly organized 
labor, will approve, simply because such industrial edu- 
cation will advance every interest involved in the life of 
the working man and even in a better life of the organiza- 
tion itself.’’ Speaking of those who are interested in in- 
dustrial education for the good of the skilled workman, 
the same report continues: ‘‘We * * * intend to take 
boys at fourteen years of age and give them four years 
of training corresponding to the high school period—half 
skilled work and half suitable schooling. We propose to 
take any boy who wants to be a superior skilled work- 
man and give him this thorough training in skill and 
schooling.’’ It is proposed to so train the boy that he 
‘can go directly from the trade school to a good wage- 
earning position of any shop simply upon his own merit.’’ 
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The experience of Germany and France points to the 
probability that in this country we shall have to make 
radical changes in the management 


NEW ADJUST- and control of our schools before the 
MENTSIN SCHOOL ends proposed by the advocates of vo- 
MANAGEMENT cational training can be secured. Men 


whose training has been for scholar- 
ship have seldom been found competent to organize and 
conduct effective trade schools. It would seem, there- 
fore, that this new movement will inevitably bring about 
a dual control of our school system in this country as it 
has done in Europe. 

On September 3, 1884, the Emperor of Germany trans- 
ferred the control of all affairs pertaining to industrial 

education from the Minister of Education 
vocaTionaL to the Minister of Commerce. The order 
scHOoLsIN- reads as follows: ‘‘Upon report of the en- 
GERMANY tire Ministry of State, dated August 31st of 

this year, I approve of the transfer of all vo- 
cational industrial schools, so-called trade schools, and 
schools of industrial art and design, and other institu- 
tions for the promotion of industrial art, including the 
administration of the porcelain manufactory and the sys- 
tem of continuation schools, to the Department of the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry. This order is to be 
made known through the channel of the collection of laws. 
I intrust its execution to the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry and the Minister of Worship, Education and 
Medical Affairs.’’** 

The account of the development of industrial education 
in Germany since this order was issued, published in the 
third report of the Royal Prussian State Industrial Office 
and summarized in the report of the Commissioner of 
Education from which we have just quoted, is full of 
valuable suggestions for our present situation. The 


“Report of the Commissioner of Education, June, 1910, p, 302. 
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Ministry of Commerce, on taking over the control of 
vocational education, applied at once to the government 
for enlarged powers and an increase of financial re- 
sources. In a memorial submitted to the House of Depu- 
ties, in 1885-6, it sets forth some of the reasons justifying 
these demands: ‘‘In such questions as that of the steps 
to take for the economic uplift of certain parts of the 
State, through the awakening of new, or the developing 
of existing, branches of industry, as that of the improve- 
ment of the condition of small trades in competition with 
large factory production, or that of the maintenance or 
promotion of the competitive capacity of native industries 
against encroaching foreign industries, the establishment 
and maintenance of industrial vocational schools plays 
so decisive a role that the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry finds itself constantly hindered in its activity 
so long as it is denied the power of initiative and of au- 
thoritative influence upon the system of schools, which 
in the nature of the case should be a prime source of 
assistance. On the other hand, questions such as for what 
branches of industry, to what extent, and at what places 
should monotechnical schools be established; what pur- 
poses they should keep in view, and others, can be solved 
with certainty and for longer periods of time, and in due 
relation to the entire interests of the State, only by the 
authorities created for the purpose of promoting the 
national industry, which authorities should also have 
the required means of acquainting themselves with the 
conditions of industrial development and of gaining a 
comprehensive view of its local needs, and at the same 
time should be able to keep in touch with all the various 
related agencies, such as Chambers of Commerce, Guilds, 
and other industrial corporations, from which co-opera- 
tion in the solution of such questions is to be expected.’’ 
The industrial development of Germany during the 
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past twenty-five years has amply justified this program 
of Prince Bismarck. In this movement, 
INDUSTRIAL in fact, may be found the secret of the 
SoHOOLS AND wonderful success which Germany has 
NATIONAL achieved in the industrial an 1 commercial 
Economics world. Nothing is clearer, however, than 
the fact that the vocational schools of Ger- 
many during this period were not carried on in the in- 
terest of liberal education, as such, but purely as an in- 
separable part of the national economic policy. Another 
lesson taught by the German experience is that ‘‘the 
system of secondary technical instruction can flourish in 
accord with this program only if the ministry of com- 
merce and industry seeks and maintains intimate con- 
nection with those agencies which are engaged in manu- 
facture and other industrial pursuits, for which it is 
bound to provide skilled laborers; if the ever-changing 
needs of commerce, trades, and ‘factories find careful 
consideration, and if it is remembered that industrial 
failure is threatened when the schools, instead of serving 
industry, merely serve their own purposes.”’ 
While our conditions are very different from those of 
the German Empire, and while we cannot look forward 
to the Department of Commerce and La- 
THEINTERESTS bor to take charge of vocational educa- 
OF CAPITAL tion throughout the country and to 
AND LABOR develop our industrial schools, neverthe- 
less, the trend of the times points clearly 
enough to the fact that the manufacturing and industrial 
corporations mean to have a large share in the control 
of our vocational schools. The interest taken in the 
problem by the National Association of Manufacturers 
points in this direction, and in many parts of the country 
manufacturers are contributing liberally to the building 
and support of industrial schools from which they hope 
to obtain better equipped men to carry on their industrial 
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enterprises. The question naturally arises as to whether 
our people will tolerate control of so large a section of our 
schools by the manufacturing and commercial interests. 
This objection, however, is likely to be offset by the in- 
terest taken in our industrial schools by the American 
Federation of Labor, and it does not seem improbable 
that the development of vocational education would help 
to bring about a better understanding between Capital 
and Labor. In fact, the Report of the Prussian Indus- 
trial Office counts as one of the great achievements of 
the industrial school system, the betterment of the lower 
classes and the leveling of class distinctions, and there 
is no apparent reason why similar results might not be 
achieved in this country. We quote once more from the 
Report: ‘‘Thanks to the influence of our secondary sys- 
tem of technical instruction—slowly and almost imper- 
ceptibly—a leveling upward to better conditions of life 
has taken place; numerous persons, quite poor, and 
equipped with only the simplest elementary education, 
have been enabled, through our schools of mechanical 
engineering, schools for the building trades, and other 
vocational schools, to acquire, though often at great 
sacrifices, technical knowledge and accomplishments, 
which have opened sources of income hitherto closed 
to them or secured them higher wages, so that not in- 
frequently they themselves have been enabled to rise to 
the ‘class’ of contractors.’’ 
Despite the fact that the industrial continuation and 
vocational schools were transferred from the Ministry of 
Education to that of Commerce, the two 
HARMONY systems of education have continued to 
BETWEEN THE Work harmoniously and the closest rela- 
TWOSYsSTEMS tions are maintained between them. The 
teachers in the two systems are inter- 
changed, which has helped in no small measure to pre- 
serve the close relationship between the two systems 
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of schools in spite of the fact that they have essentially 
different aims, the one seeking to develop culture and to 
promote the learned professions, the other rendering all 

its instruction immediately applicable to industrial life. 
The tremendous development of vocational schools re- 
sulting from their increased efficiency under the new 
regime may be seen from the fact of 


COST OF GER- the increased attendance. In 1884 
MAN vocaTiIonaL there were 664 elementary continuation 
SCHOOLS schools with about 58,400 students, 


while in 1909 there were 2,100 continu- 
ation schools with 360,000 pupils. Of course there was a 
proportionate increase in the money expended. The ap- 
propriation for 1885 was 569,000 marks, that for 1910 
was 13,000,000 marks. 

This last item is a forcible reminder of what we may 
look for in this country and the tax-payer will be called 
on to foot the bill. No one will have a just reason to 
complain of this if the schools yield a proportionate 
value for the money expended, but that is a question that 
will make many pause in view of the way school funds 
are being expended in many of our cities. In his mes- 
sage to Congress last November, President Taft called 
attention to the unusually large expenditure for educa- 
tion in the city of Washington, and made suggestions for 
the improvement of unfavorable conditions which will 
doubtless attract the attention of those interested in edu- 
cation throughout the country. He said: ‘‘I do not think 

the present control of the school system 
EXTRAVAGANCE of Washington commends itself as the 
IN SCHOOL most efficient and economical and thor- 
MANAGEMENT ough instrument for the carrying on of 

public instruction. The expenses of the 
schools of Washington as compared with those of other 
cities similarly situated are shown by the following 
table.’’ The table shows the comparative cost of con- 
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ducting the schools in Washington, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, San Francisco, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Newark, Minneapolis, 
Jersey City and Louisville, cities of from 300,000 to 
500,000 inhabitants. The message continues, ‘‘The cost 
of education in the District of Columbia is thus seen to 
be excessive as compared with the cost in other cities of 
similar size, and it is not apparent that the results are 
in general more satisfactory. The average cost per 
pupil per day in Washington is about 38 cents, while 
the average cost in the other thirteen American cities 
fairly comparable with Washington in population and 
standard of education is about 25.5 cents. * * * For 
the current fiscal year the estimates of the Board of 
Education amount to about three-quarters of the entire 
revenue locally collected for District purposes. If I may 
say so, there seems to be a lack of definite plan in the 
expansion of the school system and the erection of new 
buildings and proper economy in the use of these build- 
ings that indicates the necessity for the concentration of 
control.’’ The President finally recommends that com- 
plete control of the school system of Washington be 
placed in the hands of the District Commissioners. 

The President’s message came as a distinct surprise 
to many who were not familiar with school affairs in the 
District. Investigations were undertaken and the re- 
sults seem to fully justify the criticisms of the President, 
although the matter has not yet reached its final settle- 
ment. A writer in the Washington Post, on January 21, 
says: ‘‘Sensational allegations of extravagance in the 
operation of the public schools of the District, involving 
school officials and teachers, and aimed at the dual ma- 
chinery which now controls the school system, have been 
placed before the School Committee of the Board of 
Trade, and will be considered at a meeting of the Board 
next Wednesday. According to the allegations, large 
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sums of money are being recklessly wasted because the 
Board of Education is unable to learn the true state of 
affairs from school employees. In consequence of the 
allegations it is likely that the Board of Trade will 
recommend that the control of the school system be taken 
away from the Board of Education and placed under the 
direct supervision of the District Commissioners. School 
furniture has been destroyed needlessly, coal has been 
paid for which was never used, buildings have been 
erected which were not needed, and teachers have been 
employed for whom there was not the slightest demand, 
according to the statements made. It is asserted that new 
buildings have been erected when thousands of seats re- 
mained vacant in old ones. Money for school books has 
been wasted so recklessly, it is declared, that, in spite of 
the large expenditures for this purpose, many pupils are 
often forced to go without books. Large sums of money 
are paid to teachers and other employees who do little 
work, and the system is over-stocked with officials, clerks, 
librarians, inspectors, and other officers.’’ 

The reckless expenditures here spoken of, which make 
the schools of Washington more expensive than those of 
any other city of similar size in the United States, are 
only an exaggeration of conditions which prevail in the 
public schools throughout the country, as may be seen 
from the fact that in most cities pastors of the Catholic 

Church, by careful management, are en- 
ECONOMIC abled to build schools in every respect 
MANAGEMENT equal to the public school in the neighbor- 
orcatHoxic — hood for less than half the cost. The per 
SCHOOLS capita expense for running ouruschools is 

about one-third of that of the public 
school system. This, of course, is due in large measure 
to the devoted self-sacrifice of the teaching communities, 
who equip and furnish teachers for our Catholic schools 
at a cost that is barely sufficient to sustain the teachers, 
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even with the strict economy that is practiced by our 
teaching commuuities. 

The development of vocational schools is likely to en- 
tail an enormous increase in the cost of education in our 
public school system, even under the most business-like 
management, and this will be doubled and trebled if the 
management is conducted on the same principles that 
now prevail. The tax-payer is likely to be heard from 
when the bills are presented. 

The Catholic tax-payer will look at the matter in an- 
other light. He supports the Catholic school and then 
contributes his share to the support of the public school. 
Every addition to the public school tax lessens his ability 
to contribute to the development of the Catholic schools 
whose support he has undertaken. What will his atti- 
tude be towards vocational education? Besides increas- 
ing his taxes, will it also imply that he must increase his 
contributions to the Catholic school to enable it to com- 
pete successfully with the public school in this direction? 
Or will he see to it that the industrial schools are con- 
ducted in such a way as to render it possible for the 
children of the parochial schools to take advantage of 
them? And in this latter case, is it better that the voca- 
tional schools should be kept entirely distinct from the 
present public school system, or can the matter be so ad- 
justed that vocational education will be given in our 
present public schools in such a manner as to render it 
possible for the parochial school children to attend during 
certain hours in the day or certain days in the week? 
Now, while the matter is in a fltid state, is the proper 
time to give these questions serious consideration. It 
will be much wiser to endeavor to direct the policy of our 
future vocational schools along right lines than to let it 
crystallize in a direction that will prove disastrous to 
our Catholic schools and then to spend years in vain striv- 
ing to remedy the matter. 


DISCUSSION 


INADEQUACY OF EXPRESSION DURING ADOLESCENCE 


‘‘Our correspondence class in its study of the chapter 
on Expression in the Psychology of Education has found 
some very interesting matter for discussion in President 
Hall’s Adolescence. We quote two passages from this 
work concerning which we are anxious to learn your 
opinion. 

‘*President Hall, in speaking of the early teens, says: 
‘Never is the power to appreciate so far ahead of the 
power to express, and never does understanding so out- 
strip ability to explain. Over accuracy is atrophy. Both 
mental and moral acquisition sink at once too deep to be 
reproduced by examination without injury both to intel- 
lect and will.’ The other passage referred to is as fol- 
lows: ‘With pedagogic tact we can teach about every- 
thing we know that is really worth knowing, but if we 
amplify and morselize instead of giving great wholes, if 
we let the hammer that strikes the bell rest too long 
against it and deaden the sound, and if we wait before 
each methodic step till the pupil has reproduced all the 
last, we starve and retard the soul, which is now all in- 
sight and receptivity. Plasticity is at its maximum, ut- 
terance at its minimum. The inward traffic obstructs the 
outward currents. Boys especially are often dumb- 
bound, monophrastic, inarticulate and semi-aphasic save 
in their own vigorous and inelegant way.’ 

‘“‘These statements express exactly whaf we have 
found time and again in whole classes of pupils of that 
age. We have always been inclined to attribute the cause 
of it to defective methods of teaching, and have frequent- 
ly known teachers to become utterly discouraged with the 
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work in the seventh and eighth grades on this account. 
Do you think this inability to express themselves a neces- 
sary result of the changes taking place at that period?’’ 

The facts here cited are universally admitted. Chil- 
dren from twelve to sixteen or eighteen years of age are 
notoriously defective in the power of expression. This 
defect is usually much more pronounced in the case of 
boys than in the case of girls. What are the causes for 
this state of affairs and what should be the teacher’s at- 
titude towards pupils that are passing through this tran- 
sition period of their mental and moral development, are 
questions that are just now interesting educators of 
widely differing views on phychology and on the theory 
of education. That President Hall gives us a partial ex- 
planation of this phenomenon in the passages cited above 
will scarcely be questioned by any one who is competent 
to speak on the subject, but there is also more than a lit- 
tle truth in the view which attributes the children’s in- 
ability to express themselves to defective methods of 
teaching. There is a pronounced tendency in many of 
our schools to have the teacher of the early grades do all 
the work for the children. This results in a passive atti- 
tude on the part of the pupils. We seek to educate them 
by multiplying impressions, seeming to take it for 
granted that the educational process consists wholly in 
the development of the cognitive side of the mind and in 
the storing of knowledge, forgetting that it is not the 
sense element but the sensory-motor reaction that is the 
primary element in mental life. Thoughts which the chil- 
dren do not express in some adequate way tend to congest 
and clog the mind and even when order is restored to 
some extent by definite classifications as aids to memory, 
the truths are devitalized and the mind is partially para- 
lyzed by the dead weight of their presence. This law, 
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which demands expression for every impression, is as 
wide as life itself. It is true of the physical life of the 
amoeba and it holds with equal rigor in the highest reaches 
of man’s spiritual life. ‘‘To those who have more shall be 
given; to those who have not that also which they have 
shall be taken away.’’ Our Lord embodied this truth in 
the parables of the talents, and of the barren fig tree, and 
He expressed it in various ways on numerous occasions, 
as when He said, ‘‘Not those who say Lord, Lord, but 
those who do the will of my Father shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ 

It is well for the teacher to know that the changes tak- 
ing place during adolescence tend to hamper the children 
and to beget a distaste for expression, nevertheless, we 
must not forget that if the children’s powers of expres- 
sion were properly developed during the early grades, 
they would not at the advent of puberty suddenly become 
dumb. It is well, moreover, that the teacher should re- 
member that expression begets clearness of thought and 
helps in the assimilation of new thought material and 
that it is indispensable to the fecundity of the mental con- 
tent. The typical result of prolonged neglect in cultivat- 
ing the powers of expression is set forth vividly in Henry 
James’ ‘‘ Madonna of the Future’’ which should be read 
by every teacher. 


METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


‘‘Do you think that good methods may be adopted and 
effectively used by teachers who do not understand the 
principles of psychology on which they are hased?’’ 

The blind following of a method, however excellent, 
can never produce good results in the class-room. An 
artisan follows the rules laid down for him; an artist 
must understand the laws on which the rules rest. It is 
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precisely in this knowledge that freedom is to be found 
and it is only through it that the personality of the artist 
finds expression in his work. If this is true of the worker 
in clay and stone, it is infinitely more true of the teacher 
who undertakes to mould the minds and hearts of the 
children entrusted to her. Nothing must be permitted to 
come between the soul of the teacher and the souls of the 
little ones whom she must inspire with her own lofty 
ideals and fill with her own enthusiasm. To no class in 
the community are the words of the Master more directly 
applicable: ‘‘ You shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free,’’ and no other more readily heeds the 
Master’s warning: ‘‘The letter killeth, it is the spirit 
that giveth life.’’ 

It must not be concluded, however, that the teacher can 
afford to dispense with methods. An exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the laws of psychology would not necessarily im- 
ply an ability to teach any more than a knowledge of the 
laws of nature would imply an ability to embody these 
laws in mechanical devices. The teacher must know 
methods, but she must be the master of her methods and 
not their slave. Methods must be plastic in her hands. 
She must be able to adjust them to the capacity and the 
temperament of every child with whom she comes in con- 
tact. She must be able to adjust them to the demands of 
each new situation that arises, and the ability to do this can 
not be separated from a knowledge of the laws on which 
all sound methods of education rest. Indeed, one of the 
chief values of the study of methods is the insight which 
such methods give into fundamental principles. It is 
probably true that the majority of teachers are unable to 
grasp principles until they see them embodied in con- 
crete methods. The study of principles and the study of 
methods should never be separated from each other in the 
work of education. An exclusive study of principles to the 
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neglect of methods is likely to render the teacher vague 
and unsystematic. And a study of methods unillumined 
by principles makes the teacher stiff and wooden and 
leaves her a prey to each new fad that presents itself 
with promise of quick returns. 


THE AIM IN THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


** According to Colonel Parker’s method in geography, 
South America is treated immediately after North 
America on account of the close resemblance of its phy- 
sical features to those of North America. C. A. McMur- 
ry, emphasizing the human side of geography, believes 
that Europe should be studied before South America, be- 
cause of our commercial and social relations with the 
people of Europe. Which of these views should be pre- 
ferred?’’ 

If the end to be attained by the teaching of geography 
in our schools is to give our pupils such a knowledge of 
the physical contour of the world as would enable them 
to reproduce its surface in a series of raised maps or 
casts, Colonel Parker’s method is unquestionably the 
correct one. But it is no longer possible to maintain this 
as the chief aim of our work. A generation ago the chil- 
dren devoted a great deal of time to the study of political 
divisions. It used to be considered essential that the 
children in the grammar grades should be able to bound 
all the states and to name and locate the various capitals. 
Few educators would today justify the expenditure of the 
time required for this task, for even if its successful 
achievement were made a permanent possession of the 
pupils, it is of very questionable value and the children’s 
time is required for other things far more essential. 
Geography is studied today in our schools in order that 
the children may understand something of the earth as 
the home of man. The fauna and flora, the agricultural, 
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mineral, manufacturing and commercial interests of the 
various countries are studied to the end that the children 
may understand the causes that have led to the shifting 
of populations, to the growth of cities, and to the chang- 
ing of political boundaries. Where these are the aims, 
there can be no question that McMurry’s method is the 
correct one. The countries are studied together that are 
associated in commercial and industrial enterprises and 
in the mingling of their populations, and in these respects 
Europe is much nearer to us than South America. We 
do not wish to be understood, however, as saying that the 
children should not be taught the physical contour of the 
various countries. The sand-table and raised maps of 
various kinds are valuable aids in this work, and the 
beneficial results of competent teaching along these lines 
are manifold. Our contention is, however, that such ex- 
ercises are secondary in the study of geography, and con- 
sequently that our method must be dominated by the aim 
which furnishes the chief justification for the work. 


MEMORY WORK IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


‘A school principal recently remarked that children in 
the primary grades must do an amount of memory work 
for, he said, the memory is the chief faculty exercised 
during that early period of school life. Will you kindly 
give us your opinion of the above statement?’’ 

The principal referred to seems to consider that the 
work of education is a species of mental gymnastics and 
that the chief business of the teacher is to see to it that 
the various faculties of the child are exercised properly 
and in due measure. It is scarcely necessary to pause 
here to refute such a concept of education. However 
educators may differ today in formulating definitions of 
education, there is practical agreement that the process 
consists essentially in the growth and development of the 
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mind. The food material must be assimilated and ren- 
dered fecund. ‘‘Not by bread alone doth man live but 
by every word that proceedeth from the mouth of God.” 
Proper exercise of the various faculties is, of course, 
necessary, but it is a means to an end, it is secondary, not 
primary. The chief function of memory is to hold the 
food materials of the mind while they are being lifted up 
into the structure of the mind itself where they will not 
only retain their place forever, but where they will take 
an active part in all the subsequent mental life of the 
child and particularly in lifting up and assimilating new 
truths. If the principal quoted above understood even 
the elements of genetic psychology he could not have made 
the statement attributed to him. Unfortunately there are 
too many teachers who share the attitude of this principal 
towards the educative process and the work of the pri- 
mary grades, and hence the little ones are frequently so 
burdened with memory loads that their minds fail to de- 
velop, and when they arrive at the high school we wonder 
how it is possible that such stupidity could survive eight 
years of school life. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


‘‘Do you think that lessons in elementary science can 
be successfully given in any grade without a laboratory?” 

Elementary science teaching may be done much more 
effectively without a laboratory, that is, if we mean by 
elementary science the general knowledge of nature and 
its phenomena which should occupy the minds of young 
children in the elementary schools and whichs«hould form 
the preparation for dealing with physics, chemistry, geol- 
ogy and biology as separate subjects. Of course if by 
elementary science is meant the first year’s work in each 
of these subjects as a separate branch, no one would 
question the utility or even the necessity of a <uitable 
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laboratory, but such teaching, in my opinion, belongs to 
the secondary schools and colleges. Science teaching in 
the grades should begin the first day the child enters 
school. He should be led into a sympathetic study of 
nature through his observation and dramatization of the 
action of birds, of the flowing stream, of the trees and 
flowers, of the winds and rains; he should gradually grow 
into a knowledge of the relationships which exist between 
these objects and he should be led to perceive back of 
them the mind and heart of his Heavenly Father. Little 
by little, as the child’s mind unfolds, he should be led into 
a deeper knowledge of the phenomena around him and his 
observation must be gradually reinforced by experiment. 
But for this the simpler the apparatus the better. There 
is danger in using elaborate apparatus too soon; it over- 
whelms the child and dominates him and the result is 
want of initiative and lack of insight. After the child has 
learned what he can by the use of simple tools and in- 
struments he may be led by degrees to the use of scientific 
instruments of precision, such as we naturally expect to 
find in a well equipped laboratory. Again, it is a mis- 
take to multiply experiments. Much better results are 
obtained where a single experiment is made to yield a 
great many different items of knowledge. This training 
is far better in the elementary phases of mental develop- 
ment than that secured by attending to a single line of 
results. The matter here is of such importance that it 
seems worth while to add an illustration suitable for 
work in the seventh or eighth grade. 

Apparatus: a glass cylinder six inches in diameter, and 
three feet high, such as is sometimes used in museums 
for the preservation of long specimens, or still better, one 
made to order, in which case six inches of the top of the 
cylinder should be reduced to a square and ruled in inches 
and centimeters. <A sphere of light rubber dam with wire 
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caging around it four inches in diameter, and a rubber 
tube five feet long, attached for inflating, and bearing 
convenient clamps, a pan, a bucket of water, and some 
metal weights. With this simple apparatus interesting 
and useful work may be provided for a class for many 
days. 

Drop the rubber dam sphere in the cylinder and let 
each of the children inflate it by breathing gently into the 
tube. Proper care must be taken, of course, in the mat- 
ter of sterilization or each child should have a suitable 
nipple for his own use. Next, the cylinder should be half 
filled with water and then the children should be required 
to inflate the sphere. In this way they will learn by the 
effort of their lungs that work must be done to overcome 
the pressure of the water on the outside of the sphere. 
Of course in this latter experiment the sphere should be 
weighted, otherwise it will float as soon as the children 
begin to inflate it. If the experiment be repeated with the 
cylinder full of water, the children will come to realize 
that the pressure varies in some direct ratio to the depth 
of the column of water. If, now, the weights be reduced 
to such an extent that when the sphere is half inflated it 
will begin to rise, a clamp should be placed on the tube 
the moment the sphere begins its ascent, and the chil- 
dren will see that the sphere gets larger and larger as it 
approaches the surface of the water and that the upward 
movement becomes faster and faster. From this they 
should be led to realize several important truths in phy- 
sies, such as the relation of the apparent volume of gas 
to pressure, and the meaning of buoyancy as measured 
by the volume of water displaced. And ‘here attention 
should be called to the embodiment of this principle in 
determining the carrying capacity of boats of various 
kinds. Next the children’s attention should be called to 
buoyancy as a sort of upward or negative gravity, and 
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they should be taught the meaning of the minus sign as 
indicating measurement in an opposite direction instead 
of meaning, as it does for most children who come into 
the high school, a sign for something less than nothing. 

From this as a basis the children should be led to a 
more exact knowledge of the forces with which they are 
experimenting. Thus by filling the cylinder with water 
to the beginning of the scale in the square portion, be- 
fore inflating, they can be shown the relation of the vol- 
umes between the inflated sphere and that which appears 
in the square portion of the cylinder. By carrying their 
observations down to the lower portion of the cylinder 
they may be required to compare the contents of the 
sphere and of the cylinder with that of a cube in both 
eubic inches and centimeters. The mathematical drill 
will derive new interest because of the concrete ex- 
periments, and the study of the mathematical equations 
will sharpen the children’s minds in observing the phe- 
nomena. In the next place the cylinder should be filled 
with water and placed in a pan. As the children inflate 
the sphere an equal volume of water will overflow. This 
may be measured first and then the sphere with its 
weights should be weighed against the water which has 
overflowed until the children convince themselves that 
the carrying power is equal to the weight of the volume 
of water displaced. As the partially inflated sphere as- 
cends, the children’s attention should be called to its in- 
creasing velocity, and as they are led to trace this to its 
cause, they should be introduced to the ‘‘accelerating 
force of gravity’’. 

But physics and mathematics are not the only truths to 
be taught by these experiments. As the children come to 
realize that the work of inflating the sphere is in propor- 
tion to the pressure to be overcome, they should be led 
into an understanding of the work which is done by the 
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sun’s rays in changing water into vapor under a pressure 
equal to thirty feet of water. They have also in their 
hands the explanation of the ascending vapor which 
forms clouds, and of the colder water coming to take 
the place of that which the sun has lifted up into 
the sky. This may be rendered visible for the children 
by putting a small quantity of colored particles of suit- 
able specific gravity in the water. They can thus see 
the water flowing in to take the place which the sphere 
formerly occupied. From this the children should be led 
to an understanding of the generation of ocean currents 
and of trade winds. Many other truths in nature might 
be brought to the surface and correlated with those which 
have here been indicated, but I trust enough has been said 
to justify the educational principle cited above, viz., that 
in the grades very simple apparatus should be used for 
the illustration of scientific truths the full development 
of which belongs to widely divergent fields of science. 


THE CHILD HIS OWN DRAMATIST 


A STUDY DEVICE FOR THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


Oftentimes a teacher of one of the lower grades finds her 
class in reading come to a sorry pass. The children read halt: 
ingly a limited number of simple stories. They are tired of 
these stories, they dislike them, and yet the teacher knows they 
have not the ability to go on to new and harder lessons. Then 
must be sought a device to invest the old stories with new in- 
terest. 

Select a brief reading lesson which contains a dialogue be 
tween two or three characters. For instance one might take 
the story of “Silver Brook,” on page 110 in the Second Reader 
of the “Religion” series. Treat as a unit the first part of the 
lesson which contains the conversation between the brook, the 
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rabbit, and the squirrel. The teacher must first choose a good 
reader from her class to read the lesson through the statement 
that Silver Brook “leaped from rock to rock down the moun- 
tainside.” Then the teacher asks, “Who speaks first in this 
lesson ?” 

Child. The rabbit. 

Teacher (writing “Rabbit” upon the blackboard). What are 
the exact words the rabbit says? 

Child. What are you in such a hurry for? asked the rabbit. 
Stop a while and play with us. 

Teacher. Oh, no! I want the exact words the rabbit says 
and no others. 

Child (after a struggle). What are you in such a hurry for? 
Stop a while and play with us. 

(Teacher writes these words of the rabbit next to the word, 
‘Rabbit.” ) 

Teacher. Who speaks next? 

Child. Silver Brook. 

The teacher thus continues to cull the words of the dia- 
logue from the narrative page until she reaches Silver Brook’s 
good-bye. Then she may suggest to the children: “Don’t you 
suppose the rabbit and the squirrel said good-bye to the brook? 
What did the rabbit say?” Every class has an inventive child 
vho can supply, “Good-bye, Silver Brook. I wish I could go 
vith you,” or something better. 

Teacher. What did the squirrel say? 

Child (imagining). Good-bye, little brook. Come again 
wme day. 

The dialogue then stands thus upon the blackboard: 

Rabbit. What are you in such a hurry for? Stop a while 
ud play with us. 

Silver Brook. I cannot stop. I have been away a long time 
ud I must hurry home. 

Squirrel. You can’t fool us. You are running away now 
just as fast as you can. *I saw you coming out of your home in 
the ice cave up in the mountain this morning. 

Silver Brook. Yes, I came out of the ice cave this morning, 
hut my home is in the great wide ocean. There the waves roll 
in freedom and the ships spread their white wings and fly be- 
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fore the wind. All beautiful things come from my home and 
they must all go back to it. 

Rabbit. If your home is so beautiful why did you leave jt? 

Silver Brook. That’s a long story. One day the sunbeams 
coaxed me to go with them up into the clouds. Then the 
south wind carried me away over the land, over the lakes and 
rivers, up into the mountains. There the north wind caught 
me and turned me into snow crystals and I could not move all 
winter. Yesterday, the sunbeams found me and set me free, 
Good-bye, my little friends, I must hurry home. 

Rabbit. Good-bye, Silver Brook. I wish I could go with you. 

Squirrel. Good-bye, little brook. Come again some day. 

Now, the dramatization completed, the teacher should 
have the children shut their books. She selects Johnny for the 
rabbit, Tommy for the squirrel, and Susie for the brook. The 
three children then read the dailogue from the blackboard. 
Then the teacher selects another group of three, and then an- 
other group of three, reading the dialogue several times from 
the blackboard. 

Next the teacher must make her most important selection of 
three children with the dramatic instinct to really act the parts. 

Let Silver Brook skip around the room singing the little 
song “The Stream” on page 131 if the class already knows 
it. If the child is too self-conscious to sing alone, let the whole 
class sing the song while the brook skips. Let the rabbit and 
the squirrel hop from different corners of the room, rabbit-and- 
squirrel-wise. It will not be necessary for the teacher to dem- 
onstrate the motion. The child knows how. Brook skipping, 
rabbit and squirrel hopping, let the three little actors come to 
a standstill in the front of the class and hold their conversa- 
tion. The parley over, they may skip and hop away to their 
seats. 

Now, erase the dialogue from the blackboard and let the 
children read it from the books, a different-reader for every 
character. The teacher must train them to omit, “asked the 
rabbit,” and “said Silver Brook.” 

As a final step the teacher may have the lesson read in its 
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entirety just as it is printed in the book, and it is probable 
that with the impetus of the interest which the dramatization 
has given the first part of the story, the latter part will like- 
wise be read with spirit. 

Now the children may be left to themselves with their books 
to make a written exercise of the lesson. The teacher should 
write “Rabbit,” “Squirrel,” and “Silver Brook,” upon the 
blackboard and let the children fill out the dialogue upon their 
papers. 

Written above is the whole elaborate process of the first 
lesson of the series which is to make the child “his own drama- 
tist.” It will be necessary for the teacher to write out the 
whole dialogue of other stories for several days before she 
feels sure that every child in her class is strong enough to make 
his own dialogue from a new lesson. When that day arrives, 
the teacher may write the names of the characters on the 
blackboard and leave the children to their own devices. 

There are several lessons in the Second “Religion” volume 
which are excellent for this work. “The Three Little Milkweed 
Sisters” may fly around the schoolroom on their tiptoes wav- 
ing their arms the while. “The Fairy’s Visit” to the little fir 
contains a good dialogue. 

The Third Reader of the “Catholic Educational Series” also 
offers good material. The story of “The Coward and His 
Wife” may be taken in fragments. Let the children work out 
the dialogue between Bobo and the crawfish and again between 
Bobo and Zan. 

Again, the adaptation from Cardinal Wiseman’s “Fabiola” 
contains conversations between Fabiola and Syra and between 
Fabiola and St. Agnes which are good for the written dialogue 
but have not so good an acting quality. The story of “William 
Tell,” however, has spirited dialogues between William Tell 
and the soldier, Tell and Gessler, and Tell and his son. Here, 
indeed, is a story which is good for careful dramatization and 
acting in its entirety. 

Henrietta F. Dunuap. 

Washington, D. C. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The new School of Ecclesiastical Music, opened this year at 
the University, is the outcome of a plan long contemplated of 
establishing a central institute for the training of organists, 
choir directors, and teachers of church music. Apart from ex- 
tending the influence of the University among the teaching 
forces of the country, the project promises to be a most eff. 
cient means of realizing the desires of the Holy See in regard 
to the restoration of the official music of the Church. 

Rev. Abel Gabert, the instructor, is a distinguished author. 
ity on Gregorian chant. He comes to the University after a 
successful career as director of music in the College of La 
Cote-Saint André, and choirmaster of the churches of Notre 
Dame du Travail, Paris, and St. Peter’s, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 
He has devoted over thirty years to study under such renowned 
masters of the Old World as Joseph Alemany, and Alfred Ra- 
buteau (Grand Prix de Rome, 1868). Father Gabert has also 
written extensively on his studies. He founded and for three 
years edited the Avenir de la Musique Sacrée; and is at pres- 
ent a contributor to the new “Revue Grégorienne Francaise” of 
Dom Mocqueareau. 

The musical forces of the University are being co-ordinated 
by the new instructor and the Chapel choir has already given 
evidence on academic occasions of his efforts. In January he 
began a series of lectures on the history, development, and 
present state of the traditional music of the Church. 


BISHOP GRIMES’ APPOINTMENT 


General satisfaction has been manifested over the appoint: 
ment of Rt. Rev. John Grimes, Auxiliary Bishop of Syracuse, 
to the board of managers of the new State Agricultural College 
at Morrisville, Madison County. The Bishop has been for 
many years interested in agriculture, and the honor conferred 
upon him by ex-Governor White is a delicate recognition of 
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his already successful experience in farm management. Un- 
der his direction and development the summer home of the 
Cathedral Orphan Asylum, situated in the suburbs of Syra- 
cuse, has become one of the model farms of Central New York. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, ROME 


The solemn distribution of premiums and conferring of de- 
grees by the College of the Propaganda for the July Concursus 
took place in Rome, on Dec. 17, Cardinal Gotti, Prefect of the 
Congregation of the Propaganda, presiding. It is pleasant to 
note that the American College was well represented among 
the winners of premiums and recipients of degrees. 

Some notable distinctions were: in Sacred Scripture and 
Dogmatic Theology, first honors and medal by Francis Keenan ; 
in Moral Theology, first honors by G. Barry O’Toole; in Church 
History, medal by John Brady; in Sacred Archeology, first 
honors, 8. Davis; in Mental Philosophy, first honors, John 
Heagan; in Logic, first honors, Albert McCleod; in Physics, 
first honors, W. Carey; in History of Philosophy, first honors 
by R. Brennan and John Heagan, the latter obtaining the 
medal. The following priests were made Doctors of Theology: 
Revs. Thomas Carrol, William Enright, James Grant, James 
Griffin, R. Hayes, William Murphy and Samuel Stritch. 


CATHOLIC WOMEN IN UNIVERSITY CHAIRS 


Miss Helena T. Goessman, a convert to the Church, has been 
appointed to a chair of English at Amherst College. Miss 
Goessman is a daughter of the late Professor Goessman, and a 
lady of fine literary tastes. She received her education at the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Elmhurst. Simultaneously with 
the news of her appointment came the announcement of the 
elevation of Mile. André to a professorship at the Catholic In- 
stitute, Paris. Mlle. André will lecture on Dante. 

Many have commented on these unusual nominations, and 
have ventured the view that they are without historical pre- 
cedent. The fact that women held chairs in the universities of 
Europe before and after the Reformation seems to have been 
overlooked. Bologna alone records the names of Novella d’An- 
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drea, who occupied her father’s chair of canon law, of Ma- 
donna Monzolina, who lectured on surgery, of Clotilda Tam. 
broni, professor of Greek, of Maria Gaetana Agnesi, who suc. 
ceeded her father as professor of mathematics and wrote the 
“Instituzioni Analitiche,” and of Laura Maria Bassi, a doctor 
of the University, and lecturer in the College of Philosophy. 
Padua erected a statue in memory of its famous professor and 
linguist, Elena Cornaro. In short, the history of the univer. 
sities of Italy and Spain afford many instances of this distine- 
tion won by women which in the present day is hailed as re. 
markable. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


An expansion of scientific courses is announced at Loyola 
University, Chicago, for the fall term of 1911. Upon comple- 
tion of the Cudahy Building a department of engineering will 
be opened under the direction of Prof. J. D. Newton, now con- 
nected with the University of Kansas. Dr. Newton, who is a 
graduate of Cornell, was a member of the engineering corps 
during the Spanish war. He will superintend the equipment 
of the new building, which will have all modern appliances for 
the several courses in engineering. As dean of the department 
he will be assisted by a staff of professors and instructors, and 
by special lecturers from the manufacturing and engineering 
firms of Chicago. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL REMEMBERED 


St. Catherine’s School of Industry, Memphis, Tenn., has 
lately become the recipient of a unique benefaction. Brother 
Joseph of the leper colony of Molokai, an associate of Father 
Damien, has transferred to the institution the rights to his 
pension as a veteran of the Civil War. It is said that the dona- 
tion represents the accumulation of thirty years. 

Brother Joseph, Ira B. Dutton in the world, had attained to 
the rank of captain in the army at the time of his Tetirement. 
While studying for the Episcopalian ministry he was con- 
verted to the Church. His gift to St. Catherine’s of all his 
worldly goods is an inspiring example of Catholic charity. 
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UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN EUROPE 


The enumeration of university students in Belgium is the 
largest in comparison to population of any European country. 
William E. Curtis, an American journalist now traveling on 
the continent, writes to the Chicago Record-Herald that the 
latest returns show this conclusively. Belgium leads all the 
other countries with 82 students for every 100,000 inhabitants; 
Norway comes next with 77, Germany 57, Austria 56, Italy 51, 
France 48, England 32, and Russia 10. “There is,” he says, 
“no way of instituting a comparison with the United States 
because we have no university standard.” 


APPEAL FOR TEACHERS 


The Sisters of the Incarnate Word have requested the Cath- 
olic Extension Society to make a general appeal for candidates 
for their order. These Sisters conduct Extension Schools in 
Texas and New Mexico and, like all our teaching communities, 
are sorely in need of novices. Their order, founded by the Ven- 
erable Jeanne Cheyard de Matel in 1633, was established in 
this country in 1854, at Brownsville, Texas. The education of 
youth is one of its principal aims. This appeal for teachers in 
the rapidly growing school system of our western country de- 
serves generous publicity, and should meet with many re- 
sponses. 


A CATHOLIC EVENING SCHOOL 


The evening school established this winter by the Young 
Men’s Catholic Association at its Boston Headquarters ought 
to be a successful enterprise. The courses offered to ambitious 
young men are both varied and practical. They aim to pre- 
pare candidates for the civil service, for careers as journalists, 
stenographers, and salesmen. It is reported that the classes 
are already well attended, and the project promises to be an 
established educational institution of the future. 


BEQUESTS TO CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 
By the will of the late Rev. Thomas S. Keating, of Ottawa, 


Ill., many Catholic educational institutions receive generous 
bequests. To the Boy’s School of St. Columbia’s Parish, Ot- 
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tawa, which was founded by Father Keating, he leaves $6, 000; 
to St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Ohio, $1,000; to Mt. St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., $1,000; and to the Catholic 
University, $1,000. 

The University has recently come into possession of $5,000 
from the will of Mrs. Ann T. Yarnall of Philadelphia, who died 
in 1886. 


A. 0. H. SCHOLARSHIP FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


In conformity with the general movement of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians throughout the country, the divisions of 
the organization in the District of Columbia have decided to 
establish a scholarship at the Catholic University, to be avail- 
able in October, 1911. The details of the foundation are at 
present under discussion in the five local branches. The 
Central Body will eventually determine the qualifications of 
the applicants for the scholarship, and settle the condition 
attached to its acceptance. It will be open to residents of the 
District of Columbia. 


WINTER COURSE OF PUBLIC LECTURES 


The Winter Course of Public Lectures was inaugurated by 
Very Rev. A. P. Doyle, C. 8. P., on Jan. 5, with the Father 
Matthew Lecture on “The Catholic Church and the Prohibition 
Movement.” On Jan. 12, Professor David M. Robinson, Ph. D., 
of Johns Hopkins University, gave an illustrated lecture on 
“The Ruined Cities of Asia Minor.” On Jan. 1, Mr. George F. 
Bowerman spoke on “The Work of the Public Library in the 
District of Columbia.” On Jan. 26, the second Father Mat- 
thew Lecture was delivered by Rev. Peter J. O’Callaghan, C. 
8. P., on “The Power of Example in Temperance Reform.” 

The remainder of the program is as follows: 

Feb. 2.—“Socialism: An Interpretation,” by Rev. William J. 
Kerby, Ph. D. 

Feb. 9.—“Is the State a Divine Institution,” by Rev. James 
J. Fox, 8. T. D. 

Feb. 16.—“Medieval Guilds and Education,” by Rev. E. A. 
Pace, 8. T. D. 
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Feb. 22.—“George Washington,” by Mr. Charles H. Me- 
Carthy, Ph. D. 

Mar. 2.—“Economic Significance of Socialism,” by Mr. Frank 
O’Hara, Ph. D. 

Mar. 9.—“Moral Aspect of Social Problems,” by Rev. John 
W. Melody, 8. T. D. 

Mar. 16.—“The Doctrine of the Fathers on Private Prop- 
erty,” by Very Rev. Charles F. Aiken, 8. T. D. 

Mar. 23.—“The Materialistic Interpretation of Early Chris- 
tian History,” by Rev. P. J. Healy, 8. T. D. 

Mar. 30.—‘Communistic Societies in America,” by Mr. 
Charles H. McCarthy, Ph. D. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Education, How Old the New, James J. Walsh, M. D. 
New York, Fordham University Press, 1910, pp VIII, 459. 

As a result of historical study, many distorted notions con- 
cerning earlier periods have been swept aside. The whole- 
sale charge of ignorance made against antiquity simply shows 
how deep an ignorance still survives in spite of modern en- 
lightenment. One explanation of this survival is doubtless to 
be found in the fact that while the older and grosser misrepre- 
sentations have been spread abroad in popular form, the state- 
ment of truth is too often confined to documents or scholarly 
publications of which the public at large knows nothing. It is 
consequently no small service that the student of history 
renders when he places at the disposal of the general reader 
any facts that offset current erroneous impressions. 

In the present volume, Dr. Walsh brings together a number 
of lectures and addresses delivered on various occasions to 
audiences composed of teachers or students. As its title in- 
dicates, the book deals with educational subjects and these it 
treats from the historical view-point. It is not a text-book in 
the history of education, but it presents certain important 
phases in that history with greater fulness and justice than is 
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usually found in technical works. There is much interesting 
material about the teaching of science in the ancient and 
medieval universities, the industrial schools (gilds) of the 
Middle Ages, the education of women and the history of medi- 
cine. The obvious conclusion to be drawn from the facts is 
that in the olden time men were as zealous in the pursuit of 
knowledge as they are now. They devised methods of research, 
made discoveries, applied their results to practical purposes, 
and built up institutions to continue their work. It is not of 
course denied that science has progressed in the modern period, 
but it is clearly shown that this progress was made possible 
by what the earlier investigators achieved. 

For the student of the history of education, the chapter en- 
titled “Origins in American Education,” has a special value 
as it contains an account of university foundations and scien- 
tific development in Mexico and South America. Until quite 
recently, the average citizen of the United States knew little 
more of Latin America than what he found on the map. As 
for education in those “benighted” countries, it was never 
deemed worthy of mention in any up-to-date book on educa- 
tional history. But, as the author remarks, “truth is coming 
to her own at last, and it is in the history of education par- 
ticularly that advances are being made which change the whole 
aspect of the significance of history during the past 350 years.” 
The same might well be said of the entire past. 

Epwarp A. Pace. 


Simple Catechism Lessons, by Dom Lambert Nolle, O. S. B., 
of Erdington Abbey. London, The Catholic Truth Society, 
1910, pp. 211. 

In this little book the Sub-Prior of Erdington Abbey has 
rendered a signal service to catechists the world over. Those 
who have learned to know and appreciate his “Catecbist and 
the Infant School” will find in the ninety-six sketches of simple 
catechetical lessons contained in the present volume a further 
development of the work outlined in the previous book. The 
aim of the Simple Catechism Lessons is to aid the catechist in 
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preparing the children for their first confession and confirma- 
tion. The material is arranged for a two years course. 

One of the fundamental principles running through this 
work is that the children must be properly prepared before 
they undertake to memorize the answers to the catechism ques- 
tions. The author tells us in his preface: “In the case of chil- 
dren over six or seven years of age who have not received any 
previous instruction, the lessons ought not to be taken in the 
order in which they stand in the book. They ought first to re- 
ceive a kind of preliminary course on the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Our Father and the Hail Mary. A list of lessons chosen for 
this purpose will be found after the table of contents. It will 
be better for these children not to make them learn the cate- 
chism questions during the preliminary course, but only the 
text of the prayers.” The same principle is embodied in each of 
the lessons, as may be seen from the following statement of the 
author: “The grouping of questions in some lessons has been 
influenced by a desire not to introduce more than three new 
questions in each lesson. The repetition of former questions 
may appear to some pedantical and wearisome, but it is done 
for a fixed purpose. It is not merely a constant reminder to 
young catechists of the necessity of repetition, and a lesson to 
the children that they do not merely learn for the next day or 
week; the questions repeated are meant to bring before the 
children the known truths, which are the starting-point for 
new ones.” 

A second important principle embodied in this work is to be 
found in the systematic way in which the catechist proceeds to 
elicit a series of statements from the pupil which lead up 
naturally and directly to the catechism question and its an- 
swer. “The sketches given in this book are not model lessons 
but helps and hints for catechists. The short sentences are 
suggestions for the preparation of the lessons, and they may be 
elicited from the children at the repetition by means of simple 
questions. They might with advantage be repeated several 
times before the catechism question is asked. Many of the 
sentences require further explanation according to the char- 
acter of the class.” 
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Father Nolle, in accordance with the Munich method, pro. 
ceeds to the application after the children have learned the 
questions and answers of the catechism. He adds: “Before 
the application is taken, the lesson, or at least the answers of 
the catechism, ought to be repeated until the latter are well 
known. The repetition of the answers will give a rest to the 
minds of the children so that they can better follow the appli- 
cation. The Biblical examples and Biblical pictures will have 
the same effect besides illustrating the doctrine. Biblical ex. 
amples seem preferable to others; they can be found more 
easily, they give more scope to the teacher’s talent for narra- 
tion, and they are more efficacious than others in moving the 
will of the pupils, being inspired by the Holy Spirit for our 
instruction and edification. The application deserves special 
attention, because it ought to represent the practical result of 
the lesson.” 

This book should be in the hands of every catechist. And 
while he may not be able at present to follow it literally, since 
our official catechism differs from that used in England, still 
he will find abundant suggestion in it for the preparation of 
his lessons and he will learn more of the theory of catechising 
from its embodiment in this little book than he would from 


many volumes of pure theory. 
Tuomas Epwarp 


The Administration ‘of Public Education in the United 
States, by Samuel Train Dutton, A. M., and David Sned- 
den, Ph. D., New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908, 
cloth, viii-559, 12°, $1.75 net. 

This book contains a vast store of vital information well ar- 
ranged in good readable type with the paragraph headings in 
bold type which renders it very convenient for reference. It 
contains a good index and a valuable bibliography of the sub- 
jects treated. For the most part the subjects haadled are 
treated in a broad scholarly manner. And many valuable sug- 
gestions may be gleaned from the pages of this book. Nicholas 
Murray Butler in the Preface draws a very sharp distinction 
between public and governmental education. “The true test, 
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in the American system, of a public institution or activity is 
the purpose which it serves, and not the form of its control or 
the source of its financial support. That is public which 
springs from the public and serves the public; and that is gov- 
ernmental which springs from the government and is adminis- 
tered by the government. In other words, the sphere of public 
activity is larger than that of the governmental activity.” 

Every educator in this country should bear this distinction 
in mind. In its light, the Catholic school system, with the 
wonderful work that it is accomplishing, is in the highest sense 
public and should be regarded by all the people as public. 
There is another passage in this same Preface that should help 
make the public realize what the Catholic school system stands 
for. “Few things in American history are more impressive 
than the devotion of the American people to education and 
their sincere belief in its efficacy as an agency of moral and in- 
tellectual regeneration. This devotion and this belief are at 
times almost heroic and at times almost pathetic.” Who in this 
country have made sacrifices for education comparable to those 
made by our Catholics, who, in addition to bearing their share 
of the burden of state education, have voluntarily built up and 
supported their own vast educational system? Mr. Butler con- 
tinues: “To enter the teaching profession as a life career is, in 
a vast majority of cases, consciously to devote oneself to a mis- 
sionary undertaking without hope of adequate material re- 
ward.” If this be true of the salaried teachers in our public 
schools, what of the members of our teaching communities, who 
bind themselves to a life of poverty that they may more ef- 
fectively serve God and country in the work of Christian 
education ? 

After the perusal of this Preface, it is with a shock of dis- 
appointment that one reads in the introductory chapter by the 
authors the following paragraph: “The reasons for the re- 
tarded movement at the beginning and the accelerated progress 
made in the last decade should always be kept in mind. Where 
the Church has dominated the schools, there has been no quick 
and adequate response to the world’s demands, political, in- 
dustrial, social.” This same tendency to attribute all the mod- 
ern progress to State control of education, and all the back- 
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wardness of former times to the control of the Church, mars 
many a page of the recent literature of education. From such 
men as the authors of this book we have a right to expect better 
things. The progress in the material equipment of the schools 
is clearly due to the increased wealth of the community, and in 
other respects it is evident to all that the state schools have 
failed to develop moral fibre and this failure has been followed 
by an unheard of increase in juvenile crime. Until the State 
schools have proven their efficiency to deal with this problem, 
which is of prime importance to good citizenship, modesty 
would be very becoming to the champions of State education. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Henderson, Ernest Norton, Ph. D., A Text-Book of the Prin- 
ciples of Education, New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1910, pp. XXIV+ 593. 12°. cloth. $1.75 net. 


The student of education will readily comprehend the scope 
of this work from the following passages taken from the 
Preface: “In the following pages I have endeavored to present 
in a systematic way the outlines of a theory of education from 
the point of view of evolution.” And again, “The book is 
itself the result of the gradual evolution during the past ten 
years of an attempt on my part to treat the principles of 
education as an application of a concept of evolution. It began 
with the endeavor to draw together three significant biological 
facts: reproduction, the helpless period of infancy, and the 
lack of inheritance, at least to any appreciable degree, of ac- 
quired characters.” The book is a fair sample of the trend of 
modern education in the public school system of our country. 


Miller, Irving Elgar, Ph. D., The Psychology of Thinking, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1909, pp. XXV+ 
303. 12°. $1.25 net. 


This volume represents an attempt to treat the subject from 
the biological point of view. Stress is laid particularly,on the 
functional and dynamic aspects of the mental processes. “The 
attempt has been made to show the actual working of the 
mind as it struggles with problems in the concrete life of the 
individual, the significance of the mental processes when they 
are brought to bear upon these problems, and particularly the 
growth in control over the forces of the world and of life that 
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comes through the development and perfection of the higher 
psychical processes which we designate under the head of 
thinking. In this discussion the emphasis falls on the psycho- 
logical rather than the logical aspects.” 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 
Ended June 30, 1910. Vol. 1. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1910. Pp. VIII, 662. 

In his Introduction to the Report the Commissioner selects 
for special notice some developments of the past year which 
are of interest to all educators as showing the main tendencies 
in the public school system. One of the most significant is the 
concentration of state institutions under a single board of 
control in each state. This movement is chiefly noticeable in 
the South and West—the sections in which the state univer- 
sity is maintained as an integral part of the system. While it 
is admitted that this scheme offers certain advantages, it is 
also pointed out that the states should avoid “any provision 
which should hamper it as regards the getting of first-rate 
men for its teaching body and first-rate students for its stu- 
dent body * * * if the institution in question is to have the 
continued respect and confidence of the state and continue to 
be an effective servant of the state.” One might add, of course, 
that as such boards of control are appointive, their organiza- 
tion and work may be subject to influences that are not ex- 
clusively educational. There is the further need of adjusting 
academic and administrative functions, and, as the Commis- 
sioner remarks in a subsequent paragraph, “no state which 
has come to expect its schools to be guided and inspired by the 
highest academic influences will be content to give up that ad- 
vantage for a system of merely bureaucratic control.” 

Another phase of the situation which affects the entire sys- 
tem is the relation that exists between its component parts. 
Although a good deal has been accomplished of late years in 
the matter of co-ordination, much remains to be done. In par- 
ticular the relation of the high school to the college and the 
university is as yet far from satisfactory. The whole question 
of college entrance requirements has reached the acute stage. 
“Trritation naturally arises when high school men discover 
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that this or that specific entrance requirement is the result of 
a compromise between rival departments of a given college or 
university, in which departmental aspirations rather than the 
essential requirements of secondary education have been the 
sole consideration; or when it is found that some other re- 
quirement insists upon the preparation of students for the 
pursuit of a given subject in college, when, under an elective 
system, great numbers of students never pursue that subject 
in college.” It would thus seem that the elective system, at 
least in its extreme form, tends to make co-ordination more 
difficult. 

An essential department of educational work is noticed un- 
der the heading, “Religious and Ethical Education.” As is 
well known, this has called forth recently a number of move- 
ments and a considerable literature. But if the results are to 
be estimated by the space allowed them in the Report—barely 
five pages—they are not encouraging. It is just possible that 
the problem of moral and religious instruction gives rise to 
difficulties no less serious than those which confront the schools 
in other respects and which are so frankly pointed out in the 
Introduction. 

Epwarp A. Pace. 


